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Zi “We never real- \ 


ized how much we 
needed the Schon- 
land patented casing 
puller until we began 
to use it. That is why 
we are now ordering 


ANOTHER!” 


—says a prominent 
4 sausage manufacturer va 
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Repeat orders tell the story! 


F YOU are interested in saving from 50% to 60% in time 
and labor at the stuffing bench, you will investigate this 
machine and install it in your sausage room. 
The Schonland Patented Casing Puller draws the casing on 
the stuffer tube without tearing the casing—and without tiring 
the operator, as in the case when this operation is done by 
hand. 
Many prominent sausage manufacturers are expressing their 
satisfaction with repeat orders. They find it pays for itself 
in a surprisingly short time! 
Let us send you one on 10 days FREE trial. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air 
Stuffers, the Schonland Patented Casing Puller and the TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” 


Bias Bacon Slicer 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Trade Code Idea Is Given Government Approval 


Law Enforcing Branch of Government 
Is in Harmony with Trade Practice 
Conference Plan for Self-Regulation 


Business was reassured re- 
cently by an authoritative state- 
ment from the U. S. Department 
of Justice regarding trade codes 
and trade practice conferences. 


This statement, believed to rep- 
resent the administration view, 
points out that the department is 
in harmony with the trade code 
idea and approves of federal trade 
practice conferences. 

Such practices as price-fixing, 
however, are illegal and no effort 
should be made to put them into 
effect under cover of a trade code. 


Commerce and industry have 
been active in endeavoring to cor- 
rect unsatisfactory and unprofit- 
able trade practices which have 
grown up as a result of adjust- 
ment to peace time demands of 
large scale production developed 
to meet war needs. 


Encouraged Self-Regulation 


Self-regulation was encouraged 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
and other governmental agencies 
in the belief that this was the 
logical procedure, and one more 
acceptable to those concerned 
ao government regulation would 

e. 

As a result trade codes were 
developed by a large number of 
industries, which outlined unde- 
sirable practices which those par- 
ticipating obligated themselves to 
eliminate. 


To make the codes even more 


binding they were taken up in 
trade practice conferences, held in 
conjunction with the Federal 
Trade Commission.* The Commis- 
sion advised with the particular 
industry or business as to the 
feasibility and legality of the pro- 
visions of the code. 

Many Trade Codes Adopted 

More than a hundred such con- 
ferences were held, as many dif- 
ferent industries and businesses 
participating. Then a feeling 
arose that the Department of 
Justice was not in sympathy with 





Trade Code Slants 


Some salient statements from 
the viewpoint of the federal De- 
partment of Justice: 


It is not within the power of the 
Attorney General affirmatively to 
approve trade rules or practices. 

The Department of Justice has 
no hostility to the federal trade 
practice conference. It approves 
these conferences and believes 
}| within their legitimate field they 
afford valuable opportunity for edu- 
cation and for constructive progress 
in industry. 

The Department of Justice is in 
harmony with the aims of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 








of channels of distribution. Price- 
fixing is the most common com- 
plaint. 


There have been instances where 
price-fixing has been attempted by 
the misuse of the trade code. 

Neither the Department of Jus- 
tice nor the Federal Trade Com- 


mission sanctions nor intends to 
sanction price-fixing. 











een 








this method of self-regulation of 
business and that prosecutions 
were possible under some of the 
trade codes. 

This resulted, naturally, in a 
tendency to weaken the effective- 
ness of the trade code and the 
agreements reached in trade prac- 
tice conferences. 

The fallacy of this uncertainty 
was pointed out recently by John 
Lord O’Brian, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States in 
charge of anti-trust matters, in 
an address delivered in Washing- 


ton, D. C., before the American 


Trade Association Executives, 
which it is believed represents the 
attitude of the administration. 
Mr. O’Brian said the Depart- 
ment of Justice approves the fed- 
eral trade practice conferences, 
and believes that within their 
legitimate field they afford valu- 
able opportunity for education 
and for constructive progress in 
industry, and that his department 
is in harmony with the aims of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Trade Practices and the Law 


By John Lord O’Brian, Assistant U. S. 
Attorney General. 

The invitation to address you today 
was coupled with the statement that 
trade associations would like to obtain 
a better understanding of the attitude 
of the Department of Justice toward 
their activities. 

Every clear-headed lawyer under- 
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stands the changing conditions which 
must constantly accompany progress in 
the world of business. Every experi- 
enced lawyer knows how much trade 
associations have contributed and are 
contributing to the development of a 
sound public opinion in the special fields 
of industry. 

No one understands this better than 
the law officers of the Department of 
Justice, and I can assure you that that 
department is not in the slightest 
degree hostile to the proper activities 
and healthy growth of trade associa- 
tions. 

The best service I can render you is 
to make clear the attitude of the De- 
partment of Justice and the legal limi- 
tations which encompass its activities 
and affect the exercise of its powers. 
There is nothing to be gained by indulg- 
ing in vague generalities on an occasion 
like this. 

Duties of Attorney General. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States is not and cannot be an arbiter 
in the field of economic interests. His 
powers and his duties relate solely to 
the enforcement of law. 

It is not within his power to change 
the legal standards of business conduct 
as defined by congress and the courts, 
and if you stop to reflect upon this you 
will not wish him either to have or to 
attempt to exercise any such power. 

The conduct of business should be 
guided by standards of law and not by 
the discretion or caprice of any official. 
All of us know only too well that diffi- 
culty and often danger arises when 
officials of government undertake to 
regulate by their individual standards 
of discretion the intricate problems of 
the business world. 

In dealing with the subject of monop- 
oly and combination the powers of the 
Attorney General are clearly defined. 
He alone is vested with power to 
enforce the Sherman Act. It is his 
duty to act when practices unduly re- 
strain or interfere with the free flow 
of interstate commerce. 


No Desire to Interfere. 

His powers in respect to the trust 
laws are limited to this special field of 
business activity. He has neither the 
express nor the implied power to inter- 
fere with or attempt to guide the 
internal affairs of business organiza- 
tions or trade associations, nor has he 
any desire to do this. 

The Department of Justice is, there- 
fore, interested only in the acts and 
conduct of individuals and corporations. 
It deals with groups of individuals only 
in those cases where the individuals are 
alleged to have combined for some 
illegal purpose. 

It is not within the power of the 
Attorney General affirmatively to ap- 
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What Does He Mean? 


Rules adopted at trade practice con- 
ferences, and approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission, which appear ques- 
tionable will be reviewed “to correct 
such mistakes in this respect as have 
been made in the past,” according to a 
statement issued May 23 by Chairman 
Garland S. Ferguson. 

“The commission is not infallible and 
neither is any industry,” Mr. Ferguson 
said, mentioning the Sherman and 
Clayton acts as landmarks that must 
be followed. He prophesied a time 
when “unfair practices and unlawful 
agreements and combinations will be 
obsolete,” and added: “Let honorable 
and reputable business voluntarily 
abandon all that is unfair and unlawful, 
and the Commission can easily handle 
the crooks and rascals.” 








prove trade rules or practices. A prac- 
tical reason for not attempting this is 
that neither he nor any other law officer 
can accurately forecast what individuals 
may undertake to do in a particular 
industry pursuant to trade rules. 

In short, the Department of Justice 
is not concerned with “codes of ethics” 
or codes of “trade rules” or “trade 
plans” unless illegal practices result 
from their operations or unless (as in 
rare cases) the rules on their face 
obviously contemplate action which if 
taken would be unlawful. 

Trade Commission Powers. 

The Federal Trade Commission is in 
a somewhat different case. While it has 
no jurisdiction to enforce the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act it has jurisdiction to 
investigate unlawful practices and to 
enforce provisions of the Clayton Act. 

In the exercise of its jurisdiction to 
deal with unfair practices the commis- 
sion has not confined its activities to 
investigations and prosecutions but in 
the desire to aid business has developed 
the practice of holding conferences. 
Out of this has come the federal trade 
practice conference which, started as an 
experiment, has now become recognized 
as a valuable institution. 

The Department of Justice has no 
hostility to the federal trade practice 
conferences. On the contrary it ap- 
proves these conferences and believes 
that within their legitimate field they 
afford valuable opportunity for educa- 
tion and for constructive progress in 
industry. It also recognizes that these 
conferences belong to the province of 
the Federal Trade Commission with 
whose activities the Department has 





*The trade practice conference of the 
meat packing industry was held in con- 
junction with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, as the packers and stock- 
yards act brings the industry under the 
regulatory direction of that department 
rather than under the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
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not interfered and with whose aims it 
is in harmony. 
Value of Trade Associations. 

Trade associations are, as you know 
better than others, the result of similar 
natural evolution and business neces- 
sity. The courts have long since recog- 
nized their legitimate functions and 
have fully appreciated their powerful 
influences in American trade and in- 
dustry. 

As I have already stated, the law 
officers of the Department of Justice 
are well aware of these facts and they 
have no interest and no point of view 
adverse to the proper activities of trade 
associations. In fact they have no 
concern with the affairs of those asso- 
ciations except as individual members 
through the use of these associations 
or their rules may adopt practices 
which lead to violation of the anti-trust 
laws. 

Perhaps it is only reasonable to 
expect that certain excesses of zeal are 
bound to occur in the experimentation 
with business practices which are a 
feature of the evolution of the trade 
association. Candor, however, compels 
the statement that here and there such 


illegal practices do come to light. For- ° 


tunately they are not characteristic of 
the work of the great body of trade 
associations. 

Price Fixing Unlawful. 

Some of these practices are unlawful 
because discriminatory or because they 
aim at monopolization of channels of 
distribution, or for other reasons. But 
the complaint most often made is that 
of price fixing and in certain quarters 
convincing evidence of this practice has 
been found by the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

For many, many years the fixing of 
arbitrary prices by the agreement of 
competitors has been viewed as con- 
trary to sane public policy. The courts 
have long since declared it to be illegal. 
There is nothing vague, intangible or 
difficult to understand about this prac- 
tice. Everyone knows that it is illegal. 
No one can be engaged in this prac- 
tice without knowing it, and no one 
needs a lawyer to tell him whether he 
is in fact fixing prices by means of 
understandings or agreements. with 
competitors. 

On this as on similar questions the 
Trade Commission and the Department 
of Justice are, so far as I know, en- 
tirely in harmony. Neither one has 
ever sanctioned or intended to sanction 
this practice. There have, neverthe- 
less, been recent instances where this 
practice of price fixing has been at- 
tempted by the misuse of so-called 
codes of ethics or trade rules. For- 
tunately the number engaged in these 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Cooperative Meat Distribution to Cut Costs 


Retailer Claims He Can Save Consumer 
One-Sixth on Meat Bill by Buying 
Cooperatively Through Single Packer 


A retail meat dealer at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., announced in news- 
paper advertisements last week a 
startling new plan of meat mer- 
chandising. 

He proposes to buy his meats 
exclusively of a single packer. 

He claims the arrangement will 
eliminate enough waste in distri- 
bution so the consumer will save 
16c on every dollar of meat pur- 
chases, while both packer and re- 
tailer gain. 

Judging from the newspaper 
ads the plan amounts to a packer- 
retailer cooperative buying ar- 
rangement, or what might be 
called a “voluntary meat chain.” 


Besides centralized buying, the plan 
includes payment in advance by the 
retailer, and cash-and-carry for the 
consumer. 

This would appear to do away with 
packer sales and credit expense, and 
to afford retail economies which ac- 
count for the claim that 16c saving on 
every dollar can be passed along to the 
consumer. 

Meats Will be Graded. 


Another feature of the plan is that 
fresh meats will be sold under four 
general brand names _ signifying 
grade— 

“Merit” means highest-class meats. 

“Special” means fine grade. 

“Standard” means medium grade. 

“Economy” means “the most for 
your money,” as the ad puts it. 

All meats will be plainly tagged and 
priced, on the cash-and-carry basis. 

If the customer wants credit, a ser- 
vice charge will be made, based on 
the cash price plus a margin to cover 
costs of accounting and collection. If 
meats are delivered, there will be a 
delivery charge on orders of less than 
$2; larger orders, no delivery charge. 

How Prices Are Established. 


The dealer states plainly that cus- 
tomers demanding these extra _ ser- 
vices—credit and delivery—should not 
expect the costs to be charged against 
the purchases of cash-and-carry cus- 
tomers. 

“Week-end specials” are dispensed 
with, and there is no price-cutting, 
either wholesale or retail. 

The statement is made that “market 


fluctuations will be reflected in the 
wholesale price of meats offered by the 
packer on Thursday each week, and 
the retail prices established on Friday 
on the basis of these wholesale prices 
will be good for the entire week.” 

This retailer is A. F. Johnson, who 
owns and operates one of the principal 
meat markets of Fond du Lac. 

How Packer Services Trade. 

In his newspaper statement he ex- 
plains that by contracting for all his 
meats from one packer, and paying 
cash for his purchases, the packer is 
enabled to pass on to him the savings 
in distribution, accounting and other 
overhead costs, which in turn he can 
pass on to his customers. 

The newspaper reports indicate that 
Johnson is only one of the dealers to 
be served in this way. 





Announcing 


anew plan .... 


which will make tremendous 
savings in your meat bill 





Here is a new plan for meat distribution. 
| A plan which eliminates wholesale selling expense. 


| We have contracted for our entire meat supply. 
We pay cash in advance. 


One wholesale aetivery truck does the work. 


These lower prices will bring us more customers 
More customers bring added business 
Se our cost of doing business is less. 


| The combined savings amount to 
| one-sixth of your meat bill. 


For every dollar you spend on meat we can now save, 
you sixteen cent 


Ovr regular all-week prices will row be less than most 
“special” prices. 

We have done away with Saturday “specials.” All our 
prices carry the same percentage of saving. And they 
are the same every day in the week. 

We now have no high prices on staples to make up 
for artificial prices on “leaders.” 


The price of everything will be plainly masked. 
You can make your own comparisons 


| Quality Will Be Marked 


| Every prece of meat will be sold under a quality name 





which you can kiws and on which you can 

Here are the names and here's what they stand for: 
Mcrit—the best meat money can buy. 
Special—extra good neat. 
Standard—good meat. 
Economy—the most meat for your money. 


This plan marks a new day in meat merchandizing 


NEXT SATURDAY, MAY 24th OUR FOOD MARK ET WILL BE OPENED UNDER THIS NEW PLAN 
fe every customer che makes & purchase opening day” will be given a %) Me of 
Dairy Brand open kettle rendered Lard FIER. 


of Se or more om “our 


“LOOK FOR OUR AD IN TOMORROW'S PAPER 


Deca Market 
Eh Ape pt 


RETAILER SPRINGS A NEW PLAN. 

First newspaper advertisement of Wis- 
consin retailer announcing new meat sell- 
ing methods. 

















The statement is made that the 
packer who serves this retailer under 
the plan described has_ established 
a wholesale cooler at Fond du Lac 
from which retailers through the Fox 
River Valley section, as far east as 
Sheboygan and south to Madison are 
serviced. Refrigerated trucks are 
used, and a regular schedule of deliv- 
eries made. At present it is stated 
that three cars a week are distributed 
through this branch warehouse. 

—_—ge——_ 
CONTROL OF RETAIL CREDITS. 


Bad debt losses exceeding 0.5 per 
cent of the total sales are above the 
average, in the opinion of the Bureau 
of Business and Government Research 
of the University of Colorado. A bad 
debt loss of 3 per cent or more, it is 
stated, should be considered extremely 
serious. 

In a recent statement this body lays 
down the following principles for the 
control of retail credits. 


(1) Extend no credit until the finan- 
cial rating of the applicant has been 
investigated through personal inter- 
view, supplemented by information ob- 
tained from the local credit bureau. 

(2) Explain clearly the terms and 
conditions upon which the store grants 
credit, i. e., the amount granted, and 
when payments are due. 


(3) Send statements promptly and 
have a definite schedule of action which 
is rigidly adhered to. If payment is 
due on or before the 10th of the month, 
a reminder that the account is overdue 
oa be sent out promptly on the 
11th. 


(4) Fix a definite date on which a 
personal letter is sent to all customers 
who are still delinquent. 


(5) Fix the final date on which the 
credit will be withdrawn and so notify 
the delinquent customer. 


(6) Send a series of from three to 
five collection letters in an effort to 
collect delinquent accounts before turn- 
ing the account over to the collection 
agent. 

(7) Keep a constant check on the 
operation of the credit business, using 
the following percentage figures: 


(a) Ratio of accounts receivable to 
total credit sales (Average ratio for 
Colorado grocery stores, 10.4 per cent). 

(b) The collection percentage, or the 
proportion of accounts collected during 
the month to the outstanding accounts 
at the beginning of the month. 

(c) The ratio of bad-debt losses to 
total sales or credit sales. 
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Small Meat Packing Plant Planned for Profit 


Many Features to Reduce Labor Costs 
And Get the Most from the Equipment 
Planned in Design and Construction 


It is quite natural to associate 
efficiency with size, and to imagine 
that because a meat packing plant 
is relatively small it is not as 
efficient. 


A big plant can use efficiently 
many items of equipment that 
would be out of place in the 
smaller establishment. 


On the other hand, the smaller 
plant has some conditions in its 
favor. As a rule it is located 
where it can buy labor and in 
some cases livestock economically. 
Quite often, also, it has a long 
working day and its investment 
per unit of output is liable to be 
reasonable. 


If care is taken in the design of 
the small plant, and equipment is 
installed with low production 
costs in mind, it is quite often 
possible to make labor economies 
and equipment do double duty in 
a manner impossible in the larger 
business. 


In the following article there is de- 
scribed a small plant which, while it pos- 
sesses no novel features of design and 
construction, illustrates what may be con- 
sidered advanced small meat plant design, 
layout and construction. 


If the plant is notable in any details, it 
is the excellence of the construction of 
the buildings and the care with which the 
departments have been located with re- 
spect to one another to prevent, as far as 


possible, back-tracking of products in 
course of processing and waste and loss 
in manufacturing departments, and in 
transporting products between depart- 
ment. 


A Well-located Plant. 


In many respects the plant of the 
Twin City Packing Co., Menominee, 
Mich., is ideally situated, both in re- 
spect to consuming territory and live- 
stock supply. Menominee is near the 
border line which separates Wisconsin 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
in a fertile dairying and mining coun- 
try. Lumbering is also of considerable 
importance. 

Hogs of good grade are raised in 
fair numbers in the country surrounding 
the city, and cows and bulls from dairy 
herds are in large supply for sausage 
manufacture. A very large percentage 
of the livestock purchased is delivered 
to the plant in motor trucks. 

The Twin City Packing Co. does not 
sell extensively in the territory south 
of Menominee, but to the north, west 
and east it meets with little competi- 
tion, its products having won an envi- 
able reputation in these sections. 

Business Built on Quality. 

Northern Michigan and Wisconsin 
have cold winter climates. A large per- 
centage of the population are engaged 
in out-of-door activities, including min- 
ing, lumbering and farming. Hence the 





per capita consumption of meat is high. 

The Twin City Packing Co. was pur- 
chased by its present owners about 17 
years ago. Since that time, while the 
growth of the business has not been 
spectacular, it has been steady and 
founded on the most secure of founda- 
tions—high quality products and good 
service. Recently this growth had pro- 
gressed to the point where more room 
was needed and it was accordingly de- 
cided to erect a new plant rather than 
to attempt to build additions. In a new 
plant, it was felt, economies in labor 
and production could be effected that 
would not otherwise be possible. 

The new plant consists of one build- 
ing in which is housed all of the manu- 
facturing departments as well as the 
coolers and the shipping department. 
It is of reinforced concrete and brick 
construction, three stories high. 

Hogs Killed on Top Floor. 


Attached to the building and of the 
same construction is an annex two 
stories high. On the first floor are 
located the offices and on the second 
floor are a spice storage room, locker 
rooms, etc. 

The third floor is given over princi- 
pally to hog killing and the spray lofts. 
Hogs are brought to the killing room 
over an inclined runway, as are also 
the calves and sheep which are slaugh- 





HOG KILLING AND DRESSING ARE DONE ON TWO FLOORS CONNECTED BY AN INCLINED CONVEYOR. 
At the left is shown the hog killing room, which is on the third floor, and at the right the hog dressing room, on the second 


floor. 
at the left. 
pan revolving vicera table. 


The hogs are brought from the former to the latter by an inclined chain conveyor, shown near the wall in the illustration 
Hogs are handled through the dressing room in batches of four, the viscers being handled on a hand-operated, four- 
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At the right are the smokehouses, of which there are four. 
ment in the cooking room do double duty, being used both day and night. 
A portion of the sausage manufacturing room with its modern equipment is shown at the left. 


night. 


tered on this floor. The hog killing 
room measures about 87 ft. long and 16 
ft. wide. The hog hoist, scalding tub, 
dehairing machine and _ gambreling 
bench are installed here, the equipment 
for eviscerating and further handling 
being installed on the second floor. 

After the hogs leave the gambreling 
bench they are taken on a rail to an 
inelined conveyor leading to the second 
floor. Shaving, singeing and washing 
are performed between the bench and 
the conveyor. Calves and sheep, after 
leaving the bleeding rail, are also taken 
to the second floor by means of this 
conveyor. 

Space for Expansion. 

Space remains in the hog killing 
room for the installation of additional 
equipment and the performance of fur- 
ther operations when the needs of the 
business justify. Truck and barrel 
washing and hog casing fermenting and 
sliming are also performed on this 
floor. These latter operations are done 
in rooms separated from the hog kill- 
ing room and from each other by 6-in. 
glazed tile partitions. 

Cement floors have been laid on this 
floor. The walls of the hog killing room 
are finished with cement plaster. An 
elevator connects this floor with the 
ether floors and the basement. 

The second floor is given over to 
cattle killing, hog dressing, sausage 
manufacture and coolers. 

Cattle are brought to the floor over 
an inclined runway and are knocked in 
a room separated from the dressing 
room. One knocking pen has_ been 
installed. The killing capacity is five 
cattle per hour. 

Cattle and hog dressing are done in 
the one room, no partition separating 
those portions of the room given over 
to these operations. 


Hogs Handled in Foursomes. 


Several novel features characterize - 


that portion of the floor in which hogs 
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IN THIS PLANT SAUSAGE AND COOKING ROOMS AND SMOKE HOUSES DO DOUBLE DUTY. 
The sausage manufacturing department, the cooking room and the smokehouses adjoin the hog dressing room and the coolers, 


are dressed. These are handled in 
batches of four, one man doing the 
eviscerating, splitting, etc. 
moval, the viscera are placed in a four- 
pan revolving viscera table. This piece 
of apparatus was designed in the plant 
and is hand operated by either the man 
at the rail or the inspector. 

Inasmuch as the hogs go through this 
room in groups of four it is easy for 
the inspector to keep track of the 
carcass from which the viscera in any 
pan was taken. 

When the man at the rail has opened 
four hogs and eviscerated them he 
splits them and lifts the leaf lard. By 
this time the inspector has finished his 
inspection of the viscera and the work- 
man proceeds to open four more hogs. 
This is but one illustration of how 
labor and time may be saved in the 





After re- 








The work has been arranged so that the smokehouses and the equip- 
Meats are smoked during the day and sausages at 


small plant when thought and study are 
given to arrange departments and 
equipment with this end in view, and 
to design machinery for the particular 
conditions. 

Calves Dressed on Hog Rail. 

No chain is installed in connection 
with the rail, the carcasses being moved 
along by hand. The rails have been 
arranged to get carcasses and meats 
out of the dressing rooms into the cool- 
ers, or the sausage room, as the case 
may be, and from department to de- 
partment with the least confusion and 
loss of time. 

Calves and sheep also follow the 
same rail as the hogs, but at different 
times. As a rule hogs are slaughtered 
in the morning; sheep and calves in the 
afternoon. The capacity through this 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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PLANT OF TWIN CITY PACKING CO., MENOMINEE, MICH. 


materials used. 
production is possible. 


The construction of the building is first-class, brick, concrete and steel being the 
Care has been given to arrange the departments so that efficient 
The plant has a killing capacity of 40 hogs per hour. 
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Chain Store Owner Plans to Capitalize 
Anti-Chain Agitation 


Meeting the objections raised in 
propaganda against chain stores, by 
inaugurating locally-owned and oper- 
ated stores, is the purpose of Clarence 
Saunders and associates in the opera- 
tion of Clarence Saunders Stores, Inc., 
and Clarence Saunders Pacific Stores, 
Inc. Operation of 400 chain units in 16 
states, with sales totaling $40,000,000 
annually is involved. 

The aim is to overcome objections to 
absentee ownership included in anti- 
chain propaganda. Not only will the 
stores be locally owned, but their funds 
will remain in local banks and their 
purchases will be made as far as pos- 
sible from manufacturers and distribu- 
tors within the state in which they are 
located, if the plans are carried out. 

Four Southern states—Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Arkansas— 
will be the first in which locally-owned 
and operated companies are planned. 
Each organization will acquire the 
Clarence Saunders stores operating 
within the state. After organization in 
these states is well under way, the plan 
will be carried into Kentucky, Texas, 
Oklahoma and California, and later to 
other states. 

According to present plans, the Ten- 
nessee company will have a capitaliza- 
tion of 100,000 shares of 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of $25 par 
and 150,000 shares of no par common. 
In Arkansas, Alabama and Mississippi 
the capitalization of each company will 
be comprised in 60,000 shares of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of $25 
par and 90,000 shares of no par com- 
mon. 

The Clarence Saunders Corporation 
will serve as a central organization to 
handle the consolidated purchasing 
power, take care of all cooperative sell- 
ing and distribution of surplus prod- 
ucts, and look after such matters as 
only a central agency can handle. Each 
state company will operate under a 
franchise contract calling for the pay- 
ment to the central organization of % 
of 1 per cent on sales. 

In discussing the plan Clarence 
Saunders said, “The central organiza- 
tion will make no attempt at price con- 
trol of any item of merchandise sold 
by the state chain and can not interfere 
with the local management. Each state 
will have its own board of directors, 
its officers selected from the citizenship 
of the state in which it operates, and 
banking of all money will be done with 
the banks of the state in each commun- 
ity where a store may operate, and all 
wages and salaries will be kept at home. 


“The plan is for each state company 
to purchase every item of merchandise 
possible from those who operate within 
the state.” 

= fe 


PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE. 


Information on the attitude of the de- 
partment of justice toward modification 
of the packers’ consent decree is re- 
quired in a resolution adopted by the 
United States Senate on May 26. The 
resolution was introduced by Senator 
Black of Alabama. It is similar to a 
resolution introduced some days ago by 
Senator Schall of Minnesota which 
failed of adoption. 

The attorney general is requested to 
inform the senate of the extent to 
which the decree has been enforced 
since March 19, 1928, when it was sus- 
tained by the United States supreme 
court; the present efforts of the meat 
packers to bring about modification of 
the decree; the attitude of the depart- 
ment of justice with respect to the 
petitions of Armour and Company and 
Swift & Company; and the extent to 
which the attorney general is opposing 
and will oppose these efforts. 

It also wants to know whether the 
department of justice is engaging and 
will engage in a vigorous opposition to 
modification of the decree; whether or 
not the department takes the attitude 
that no effort will be made to enforce 
the decree while a petition for modifi- 
cation is pending. 

Also, whether or not the department 
takes the position that the fight over 
modification shall be conducted by the 
packers and the Wholesale Grocers 
Association, without active and vigor- 
ous control of the case by the depart- 
ment; and 

Whether the department takes the 
attitude that the decree should be fully 
maintained and enforced as originally 
rendered, or whether it should be modi- 
fied, and if it should be modified, how 
and in what manner, and to what 
extent. 

i Xr 


FROSTED FOODS EXPANSION. 


Development of the New England 
territory for the distribution of frosted 
meats, fruits and vegetables is planned 
by Frosted Foods, Inc., a subsidiary of 
General Foods Corporation, according 
to a statement recently made by Colby 
M. Chester, president of General Foods. 

This will be the first step toward 
nation-wide extension of the new 
frosted foods industry, which controls 
the Birdseye process for quick freezing, 
it was stated. 

Mr. Chester said that factory facil- 
ities are being expanded to meet the 
demands of a large number of grocery 
outlets for quick-frozen, perishable 
foods which will be opened in the New 
England district. 

Experimental shipments abroad have 
met with success, and it is felt that 
quick freezing will solve the problem 
of transporting perishable foods from 





one country to another with no loss in 
quality. 

Several more perishable food prod- 
ucts are being added to the present 
line of meats, fruits and vegetables. 
Following the successful two months’ 
experiment in ten Springfield, Mass., 
grocery stores, several more stores in 
that city are being added as outlets 
for Birdseye frosted foods, Mr. Chester 


stated. 
Se 
LIBBY CHANGES APPROVED. 


Capital changes proposed by Libby, 
McNeill and Libby a short time ago 
have been approved by the stockhold- 
ers. This not only includes recap- 
italization of the company, but the 
payment of accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock. The plan provides 
for the issuance of 117,800 shares of a 
new 6 per cent second preferred stock. 
The authorized issue of $25,000,000 first 
7 per cent preferred will be reduced to 
$18,000,000, and $3,780,000 of the new 
second preferred stock will be turned 
over to the stockholders to liquidate 
the accumulated dividends. An _in- 
crease in the authorized common stock 
of $21,750,000 from $6,750,000 is also 
provided. 


——o—_—_ 
HEADS CHAIN ASSOCIATION. 


Albert H. Morrill, president of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., has suc- 
ceeded William H. Albers as president 
of the National Chain Store Associa- 
tion. Mr. Albers’ resignation was made 
necessary by the requirement that 
officers be actively connected with some 
chain store organization. 


———____ 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on May 
27, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
May 21, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. Close.— 


Week ended May May 
May 27. —May 27.— 27, 21, 
Amal. Leather 
PN tie Ga dior 100 21 21 21 25 
Amer. H. & L. 100 5 ) 5 44 
Do. Pfd. ... 600 25% 25 25 nif 
Amer. Stores... 200 49 49 49 4754 
Armour A .... 2,400 6% 61g 6% 61 
ace: alae ae 3,700 3% 31 3 3% 
mm. FH. .... 130 ei 61 61 . 62% 
Do. Del. Pfd.. 100 75% 75% 75% 77% 
Beechnut Pack. 200 59% 59% 59% 60 
Bohack, H. C.. 800 85 85 85. 82% 
Brennan P. A. 500 56% 564% 56144 56% 
SS ae 500 19% 19% 19% 19% 
Chick C. Oil... 1,000 23% 2258 23% 22% 
Childs Co, .... 2,200 645% 645 645 64 
Cudahy Pack... 1,500 43% 431g 431, 4444 
First Nat. Strs. 3,100 535% 52% 524 52% 
Gen. Foods ....25,800 58% 5814 58% 58 
Gobel Co, ..... 3,700 14 135¢ 14 14 
Gt.A.&P.1stPfd. 210 118% 118 118% 117% 
Do. new .... 140 241 241 241 242 
Hygrade Food.. 4,700 14 14 14 144% 
Kroger G. & B. 4,600 33% 3314 33% 32% 
Libby McNeill. 5,350 175 16% 16% 16% 
Morrell & Co.. 700 64 64 4 65 
Nat. Fd. Prod.A. 100 11 11 11 10% 
Nat. Leather... 300 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Nat. Tea .... 1,000 31 30% 30% 3014 
Proc. & Gamb. 8,200 73% 725, 72% 72 
Safeway Strs... 5,900 95% 93% 938% 95144 


Do. 6% Pfd. 380 96 96 96 =: 9514 
Do. 7% Pfd. 220 109 L 
Swift & Co. new 3,900 30% 30%, 30% 30% 


Do. Intl. ..18,150 37% 37 37% 36% 
Trunz Pork ... 360 24% 24% 24%, 24% 
U. 8S. Cold Stor. 550 37% 35 35 37% 
U. S. Leather. 500 125% 11% #=12% 11 

RA Dicesses. SOD TE 20% 20% 204% 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 300 92 91% 92 90 
Wesson Oil .. 5,600 28% 27% 7% 2027 

Do. Pfd. ... 1,000 58 58 58 57% 
Wilson & Co.. 300 5 5 5 5% 

i Vier ere 600 11% £11 11 11% 

Do, Pfd. .. 200 50% 850% «450% 50% 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 


PACKERS. 
Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co., 


Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York City. 


Treasurer— Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Central Administrative Committee— 


Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
Armour and Company, Chicago; 
. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing b= 
Chicago; and F. S. Snyder and W. W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas DB. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 


pany, Chicago; R. . Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 
Directors (2 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard zncking Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Apeeee. Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. 
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Livestock Marketing Plan 


A national cooperative agency has 
been incorporated for the marketing 


of livestock. A subsidiary organization 
provides for the handling of the feeder 
end of the business. 

This national organization ties to- 
gether individual cooperative market- 
ing organizations doing 52 per cent of 
the livestock marketing of the country 
under cooperative direction. So far it 
has not been possible to make the ar- 
rangement sufficiently satisfactory to 
attract all cooperatives. Consequently 
the corporation is relatively smaller 
than those formed for wheat, cotton and 
wool. 

With one exception, there is no ma- 
jor points of disagreement between the 
cooperatives, Chairman Alexander 
Legge of the Federal Farm Board 
pointed out recently. The exception 
hinges on the matter of voting, which 
is an ‘unimportant one so far as the 
Farm Board is concerned. In the past 
the custom has been for one member 
to have a vote, no matter how much 
or how little livestock he handled. This 
was not satisfactory to all of the live- 
stock groups. 

Another point unsatisfactory to some 
of the groups was inability to get the 
desired amount of funds from the Farm 
Board. It has not been regarded as 
feasible for the board to attempt to 
completely finance any one of the na- 
tional agricultural cooperatives, Mr. 
Legge said, especially as intermediate 
banks and private banking facilities 
are available for this purpose. 

With the establishment of the na- 
tional cooperative marketing associa- 
tion there has been appointed a live- 
stock advisory committee, in accord- 
ance with the 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson 
& Co., has been chosen one of the two 


federal farm act. 


“processors” on this advisory committee, 
as provided in the act. Thus the meat 
packing industry becomes associated 
with cooperative marketing. 

In the past the packers have pur- 
chased their livestock from the cooper- 
ative selling organizations as freely as 
they have from private sales agencies. 
There is no need, therefore, of change of 
practice as a result of the formation 
of the national marketing association. 
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There is a good deal of difference of 
opinion among business men and among 
farmers themselves as to the ultimate 
success of the great cooperative agen- 
cies recently formed and those in pros- 
pect. 

However, if this national livestock 
marketing agency can grow to a place 
of dominance in which it is possible to 
provide for the orderly marketing of 
livestock it will have done something 
for both the livestock producer and the 
packer, as well as the ultimate consum- 
er, that has never been possible under 
other systems of marketing. 

Whether or not the farmer and the 
livestock producer are too individual- 
istic for the accomplishment of such 
desired results only time will tell. 

~——&e—- 
Better Store Displays 

One retail meat dealer said recently 
that he is receiving from meat packers 
several times the amount of store dis- 
play matter he can conveniently use. 

Instead of serving the purpose in- 
tended—to 
of this material found its way to the 


increase meat sales—most 


basement and then into the furnace. 
This 
One packer who has been checking up 


situation is not exceptional. 
on the manner and extent his store 
display material is used said that he 
found only about 8 per cent of it is in 
use one week after it had been sent 
out. At the end of two weeks prac- 
tically all of it has disappeared. 

The trouble, this packer found, is not 
that the material is not attractive and 
useful from sales and advertising 
standpoints, but that much of it is 
poorly designed from a practical use 
standpoint. It simply does not fit in 
logically and conveniently with store 
arrangement and layout. 

This packer will try to reduce this 
waste, not by spending less money for 
store display matter, but by furnishing 
material better adapted for store use. 
And with it will be sent logical argu- 
ments why it should be used and how 
it should be used to get best results. 

The time has arrived, it seems, when 
selling is not confined to the products 
of the meat plant. The packer, after 
having sold his merchandise to a re- 
tailer, must then sell him on the idea 
of using aids that will help him to 
move the merchandise out of his store. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


To Remedy Cooler Trouble 


Differing opinions have been pre- 
sented in regard to the cooler problem 
being experienced by a packer and out- 
lined in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
March 1, 1930, under the heading, “Find- 
ing Cooler Troubles.” In that article 
the remedy suggested by a specialist 
was given. 

Another point of view which differed 
somewhat from the first was presented 
in the issue of April 19, 1930, entitled 
“Better Cooler Insulation.” 

Still another is given in the follow- 
ing communication from an insulation 
engineer, who says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

In your issue of April 19, 1930, un- 
der the heading “Practical Points for 
the Trade,” you have published an an- 
swer to a subscriber’s inquiry in re- 
gard to better cooler insulation. 

There are some points presented in 
correcting this packer’s cooler troubles 
with which the writer does not en- 
tirely agree. 

For example, the insulation thickness 
is specified as 5 in. of corkboard, or a 
total internal conductance of .06 B.t.u. 
per degree of Fahrenheit, per square 
foot per hour. The same insulating 
effect may be secured with varying 
thicknesses of other insulants; that is, 
4 in. of a material with a conductivity 
of .24 B.t.u. per hour per inch per 
square foot per degree Fahrenheit, or 
6 in. of an insulant with a conductivity 
of .36 B.t.u. per hour per inch per 
square foot per degree Fahrenheit. 

Ideal Insulating Wall. 

In specifying the method of applica- 
tion to a wood ceiling, special attention 
should be called to the sealing of the 
lapped joints between the moisture proof 
paper sheets. A far more satisfactory 
job is secured, in the opinion of the 
writer, by sealing the moisture-proof 
paper in place with a coating of asphalt 
applied directly to the ceiling of the 
room. This provides a continuous air 
and moisture seal at the warm side of 
the insulation, which is the normal 
point of entry of water vapor. 

Any moisture seal other than at this 
point can have but one result—the for- 
mation of a barrier against which the 
condensation moisture will collect. This 
is borne out by the experience of the 
inquirer. In this case the moisture was 
drawn through the insulation, collect- 
ing at the mastic finish which was ap- 
plied to the corkboard at the factory. 

The ideal insulating wall, from the 
standpoint of being unaffected by mois- 


ture, would be one which would be pro- 
vided with a perfect moisture vapor 
seal on the exterior and a very porous 
covering on the interior or cold side 
of the insulation. 

Seal on Warm Side of Wall. 


A cement plaster coating or wood 
sheathing provides this porous interior 
covering. A coating of the hot asphalt 
or the asphalt sealing compqund will 
provide a proper seal on the exterior 
or warm side of the insulation wall. 

In such construction the insulation 
is dehydrated by the cooling coils in 
the same manner as lettuce or celery 
is wilted in a mechanical refrigerator. 
Moisture will always travel to the cold- 
est point and be deposited on the cool- 
ing coils as frost. 

This action is secured most success- 
fully with relatively porous insulations 
which have a strong aversion to mois- 
ture. In some insulations this dehy- 
drating action is hampered by the natu- 
ral affinity of the cells of the insulation 
for moisture. In any event all attempts 
at sealing should be made on the warm 
side of the insulation wall. 


———$o—_— 


What is the emulsion method of pre- 
paring sausage meats to increase bind- 
ing qualities? Ask the “Packer’s En- 
cyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 


Your Cooling System 


Most hot weather troubles 
can be traced to faulty re- 
frigeration. 

Do you ever have trouble 
with the refrigerating sys- 
tem in your plant? 

Do you know how to take 
care of your condensers, 
brine circulation, refrigerat- 
ing machines? 

Is your insulation in good 
shape? 

Cold air leaks cost money. 
They will eat you up if you 
don’t watch out! 


Care of a packinghouse refrig- 
erating system is plainly and 
simply described in an cle on 
“Refrigeration in the Meat 
Plant,” by a packi: 
ter mechanic, prin 
issue of THE NATIONAL Pnrovi- 
SIONER. 

| 


If you want a copy of the 
article, cut out this notice and 
send it with a 


Coating Smoked Meats 


A Pacific coast packer asks regarding 
a covering for ham and bacon which is 
to be shipped to the Orient. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

There is a covering used by some packers on 
hams and bacon shipped to the Orient and hot 
South American countries. It has an asphalt base 
and is put on over canvas. It dries immediately 
and does not melt in hot climates. 

Can you give me a formula for this dip? 

A special asphaltum preparation 
which is a commercial product, is used 
for this purpose. Following is the 
method of use: 


In the case of hams, first place a 


piece of muslin over the shank extend- 


ing down over the butt on the face of 
the ham. Wrap in a sheet of glassine 
paper placed next to the ham, then in 
one sheet of rag-ham paper. Place in 
a stockinette bag and tie, so that the 
ham can be hung from the butt with 
the shank hanging down. 

The ham is then dipped in the spe- 
cial asphaltum preparation. Care must 
be taken to see that there is no grease 
or oil on the asphalt coating, otherwise 
the cover may become sticky. After 
the asphalt cools and hardens, the hams 
are dipped in diluted quick-drying black 
enamel. This gives the coating a fine 
smooth surface which will not stick to 
the glassine paper which is wrapped 
around the coated ham before packing 
in boxes. 

The method of handling bacon is sub- 
stantially the same. 


——d—_—- 
Sterilizing Curing Vats 


What makes curing pickle ferment? 
A packer having this trouble says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

I would appreciate very much if you could give 
us some information. We have been using the 
same pickling vats for 10 years, and up to 8 
months ago had no trouble. We put fresh brine 
in barrels with our hams and after about 30 to 
35 days the brine becomes spoiled. The brine 
smells similar to sour grapes. The hams do not 
spoil but they are not the way they should be. 
About every 30 days we wash the barrels in lye 
water but this does not seem to help. 

The vats giving this trouble should 
be thoroughly washed, sterilized and 
dried. It is suggested that they be 
washed with a weak solution of hypo- 
chlorite, then placed in the sunlight 
and let dry out thoroughly. 

This should sterilize the vats and 
remedy the trouble. 


os 


What is the method of procedure in 
making neatsfoot oil? Ask the “Pack- 
er’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of 
the meat packing industry. 
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Blood Tongue Sausage 


A southern sausagemaker wants to 
make blood tongue sausage, and asks 
for instructions. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been selling some blood tongue sau- 
sage but do not make it. We have been buying 
it outright, but believe we could prepare this 
product in our own sausage kitchen. Can you 
give us formula and directions? 

One popular formula for making 
blood tongue sausage is as follows: 

Meats: 


125 Ibs. 
15 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. 


150 Ibs. meats 
10 lbs. beef blood 


Use two or three cured hog tongues 
to each sausage. Cut part of the back 
fat into thin layers wide enough so that 
it can be rolled around the tongue to 
cover it evenly. Be sure the fat is cut 
thin. 

Use beef bungs for containers. 
them 10 to 12 in. long. 

Cook hog snouts and skins well, then 
grind through fine plate. Then cut bal- 
ance of back fat into cubes and mix fat 
cubes and blood together with the 
ground snouts and skins. 


hog snouts 
hog skins 
back fat 


Cut 


Seasoning and Stuffing. 


Add the following seasoning: 
9 oz. ground white pepper 
1% oz. ground red pepper 
5 oz, marjoram 
1% oz. cloves 
3% Ibs. salt 
2 lbs. onions 


Use enough of the liquor from cook- 
ing snouts and skins to thin. Mix well. 

Stuff by hand. Place tongues in the 
casing at the time the bung is filled 
putting them lengthwise in the casing, 
so that when the sausage is cut it will 
make a very attractive offering. 

Another way to use the tongues is to 
put them through a head-cheese cutter 
twice, so the pieces are not too big, and 
mix with the other ingredients in place 
of the whole tongues. 

Cook blood tongue sausage three to 
four hours, according to size. When 
cooked, lay the sausages on the table 
to cool. In one-half hour turn them 
over. Lay boards on top with some 
weight on to press. 


a 
Boiler Room Fuel 


A southern packer contemplates im- 
provements in his boiler room and 
wants to know whether steam can be 
generated more cheaply by stokers or 
with pulverized coal. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are planning to rebuild our boiler room and 
install new boilers. Which will generate steam 
more cheaply, a stoker or pulverized coal? 

It all depends on conditions. In some 
cases pulverized coal burning equip- 
ment can be installed with best results; 


in others, stokers. The question can- 
not be answered in any particular case 
without a thorough knowledge of the 
conditions existing and a close exam- 
ination of all factors involved. 

The first cost of the equipment, the 
volume of steam required hourly, the 
cost and character of the different 
grades of coal available, the facilities 
for handling coal and ashes, the de- 
gree of intelligence of the boiler room 
force, overhead and operating costs, 
fuel freight rates and many other facts 
and conditions that would have a bear- 
ing in both cases must be taken into 
consideration and studied. 

To make an intelligent decision in a 
case of this kind is hardly possible by 
one not trained in the theory and prac- 
tice of fuel combustion and steam gen- 
eration. Not a few packers have made 
costly mistakes in their boiler and en- 
gine rooms because they did not give 
their problems to trained, unbiased men 
for solution. 

But why limit your fuel investigation 
to methods of burning coal? You are 
located in a section where oil and gas 
are plentiful and cheap. It is possible 
that one of these fuels would be cheaper 
for you than coal burned on a stoker 
or in pulverized form. If you are not 
technically trained, put your problem 
up to a specialist and let him work it 
out for you. 

———p— --- 


Is your question answered here? 


Soeiheietahiesnememmennenall 
————<$—$—_— 


Making Dry 
Sausage 


| It is only recently that these | 
| 








delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 

}| midities are essential, especially | 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed ot conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
—_s the product from the stuff- 

bench clear through to the | 
im es end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 

Editor The National Provisioner, 


Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your reprint on 


“Making Dry Sausage.” 
oo ot ® subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 











CN 8 ivkidebwececau BUAEO ccd civcce 
5c in stamps enclosed. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 


In this column from week to b pad will 


be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless op eg ~ ee is ans 
promptly with the U. Patent 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Kingan & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
For hams, bacon, sliced bacon, sausage 
and lard. Trade mark: “CREST,” 
with a coat of arms within a double 
circle. Claims use since about January 
1, 1909. Application serial No. 296,651. 


CREST 





Donelson and Poston, doing business 
as Better Maid Products Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. For canned meats — namely, 
tripe, potted meat, Vienna sausage, 
cooked Seales and ‘cooked compressed 
corned beef. Trade mark: BETTER 
MAID. Claims use since June 17, 1923. 
Application serial No. 268,853. 


BETTERMAID 


Independent Grocers’ Alliance Dis- 
tributing Co., Chicago, Ill. For nut 
margarine. Trade mark: IGA. Claims 
use since September 1, 1927. Applica- 
tion serial No. 275,056. 

Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia. 
For lard, sausage and cottage butts. 
Trade mark: CROWN. Claims use 
since about April 1, 1880. Application 
serial No. 295,679. 


ROMA) 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For canned ham. Trade mark: JIFFY. 
Claims use since February 1, 1930. 
Application serial No. 296,763. 


JIFFY 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


The Baltimore Butterine Co., Balti- 
more, Md. For Oleomargarine. Trade 
mark: NUX-IE. Filed November 27, 
1929. No. 268,975. 

Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
gelatine. Trade Mark VELOTEX. 
Filed November 6, 1929. No. 269,339. 

rn 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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ONE MAN’S SALE + 


15 Another’s 
‘Purchase 


ft 


ie 


I CLOSED the deal” exults the salesman, 
tossing a paper onto the sales manager’s desk, 
“Here’s the order.” 

Meanwhile, in another office across the 
city an executive reports gravely to his chief, 
“I believe it’s a wise purchase. Here’s the 
carbon of our order.” 

To one man a sale, to the other a pur- 
chase; to one firm a receipt, to another a 
disbursement. And so the world of business 
clicks along, wheel turning wheel, cog moving 
cog. Prosperity is born of countless trans- 
actions, each involving on the one hand the 
ability to sell and deliver, and on the other 
the capacity to buy and use. It is as impor- 
tant to prosperity to stimulate the consuming 
capacity of the world as it is to encourage 
its ability to produce. 

A large part of the business paper’s func- 
tion is to stimulate this readiness to buy... 


to tell its readers of 
NG ¥0- 


new equipment,new 
materials, and new 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper . . . It stands 


processes leading 
to greater effective- 
ness in manufacture 

for honest, known, paid 

circulation; straightforward 

business methods, and edi- 


and distribution. 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


+ + 
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In this way the business paper serves a 
threefold purpose. It serves its readers by 
the counsel of that true economy which lies 
in spending money to make money. It serves 
the world by helping to keep the wheels of 
business moving, and it serves its advertisers 
by creating an active market for their wares. 

By performing this function it earns the 
confidence of its readers; it earns its sound, 
paid, audited circulation, and it earns the 
dollars of the advertisers who use its pages. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is a member of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc...a cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publica- 
tions in the industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually 
pledged to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and 
advertising standards. 


+ + 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS. INC. 
295 MADISON AVENUE 





NEW YORK CiTyY 


May 31, 1930, 








1930, 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Selling the Entire List 


Enabled One Salesman to Aid His 
Customers and Increase Sales 


The chain store has made it 
rather difficult for meat salesmen 
in some territories to maintain 
their usual volume of sales. 


In a letter published recently on 
the Salesman’s Page of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER a sales- 
man, in reply to a request for in- 
formation on how to meet such a 
situation, told how he made the 
chain stores his customers. 


In the following letter, another 
meat salesman also tells how he 
maintained his volume in the face 
of chain store competition. Sales- 
men who are up against a similar 
proposition will be interested in 
his solution of the problem. 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


The meat industry, we are told, is 
entering a new merchandising era. 
Increasing competition of other foods, 
the growing volume of business going 
to chain stores, changing consumer 
buying habits, wrapping and packaging 
and the advent of frozen cuts in con- 
sumer packages, are some of the 
factors, it is said, that are bringing this 
about. 

Judging from the letters from sales- 
men, published on the Salesman’s Page 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, there is 
considerable apprehension on the part 
of some salesmen as to what the future 
has in store for them. There is no 
need for this uneasiness, I believe. 

I make this statement as the result 
of my experience. Conditions are 
changing continually and no doubt will 
continue to change. If they did not 
there would be little or no progress. It 
is up to the salesman to change his 
methods and tactics to fit the conditions 
as he finds them. And if he has the 
ability to keep his job as a salesman, 
he surely has the ability to surmount 
obstacles when he comes to them. 

Added Lines Increased Sales. 


During the past several years there 
has been a rapid increase in the number 
of chain stores in my territory. There 
was no opportunity for me to sell these 
stores as the buying offices were located 
outside of my territory. This has meant 
that my sales decreased to the extent 
that these stores took business from 
my customers. It was up to me to do 
something. 

Whatever line of reason I took I 
always came back to the same place. 
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This was that there were only two 
things to be done. One was to get new 
customers, the other to sell more to old 
customers. The latter possibility did 
not seem very promising, but when I 
checked my list against the articles my 
customers were buying from me the 
situation took on another light. 





It was not difficult to persuade a 
number of my customers that they 
should increase their lines to offset the 
inroads the chains had made on their 
sales. It is a convenience to customers, 
these retailers were told, to be able to 
purchase other foods than meats in the 
retail meat store. My company also 
deals in cheese, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, fish, peanut butter, catsup and 
salad dressings. All of these articles 
I have on my list. 

Selling the Entire List. 

I was able under the circumstances 
to induce quite a few retailers to stock 
most of these items. And the im- 
portant thing is that in the large 
majority of cases their sales of meats 
began to increase as soon as the 
other foods were on their shelves. They 
have found, and I have preached, that 
the best way to meet chain store 
competition is to offer a rather com- 
plete line of foods, with good service, 
at reasonable prices. 

Occasionally, also, I am able to get 
my merchandise into new places, so 
that, everything considered, I have not 
done so badly. The point is that if a 
salesman loses business in one direction 
he must try to make it up in another. 
And the first thing to do is to check 
the list carefully against the purchases 
by the different customers. 

It will be found that practically every 
retailer on the list can use some prod- 
ucts that the salesman is not selling 
him. Specializing on the products the 
different retailers do not ordinarily buy 
will help to keep up the volume of sales. 

Selling the entire list has always been 
preached by sales executives, but most 
of us have been too busy hitting. the 





high spots to take the order seriously. 
It is surprising what a few extra sales 
a day will do for one’s totals. Put in 
some hard work with the object of sell- 
ing the entire list, and see if this isn’t 


true. 
Yours very truly, 


PACKER SALESMAN, 
a 
SIZING UP THE BUYER. 


Meat buyers may be classified as fol- 
lows: Impulsive, deliberate, indecisive, 
decisive, talkative, silent, suspicious. 

The meat salesman, with a little ef- 
fort, can classify his customers under 
these heads. Having done this, it is 
easy to know how to handle each one. 

The impulsive buyer likes action. Tre 
sales talk that hits the high spot and 
closes quickly meets with his favor. 

Slow, poised action and manner of 
speech characterize the deliberate buy- 
er. The salesman who gets furtherest 
with him covers the selling point in de- 
tail before attempting to close. The 
deliberate buyer likes to think things 
over. Rushing him only arouses his 
resentment. 

Characteristic of the indecisive buyer 
are an apprehensive expression and 
vacillating actions. Polite suggestions, 
such as producing order book, talking 
deliveries, etc., help him to decide. 

The decisive buyer has a confident 
bearing and expression. The salesman 
will gain his good will by asking his 
opinion on all important points. He 
can be made to sell himself. 

Talkative buyers are friendly and 
communicative. They are handled best 
by taking the lead through tactful in- 
terruptions and so interesting them that 
they forget their stories and gossip. 

The silent buyer may be morose and 
grouchy or fearful in action and ex- 
pression. The wise salesman gives this 
type the full sales talk and drops no 
hint that there is anything wrong in 
the buyer’s action or conduct. 

Suspicious buyers are cynical, sly and 
cautious. They like to be shown the 
goods. The salesman can get this type 
to agree with him if he will agree with 
some of the buyer’s doubts and fears. 


—-—d—_— 
SUPER-SALESMANSHIP. 


The meat salesmanager came upon 
his downhearted star salesman contem- 
plating suicide from Brooklyn Bridge. 

“Wait,” said the sales manager, 
“before you commit this rash act, talk 
it over with me for fifteen minutes.” 

Whereupon the two strolled over to 
a bench and conversed for fifteen 
minutes. After which, arm in arm, they 
walked to the bridge and jumped over 
together.—Peacock Feathers. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Western Cotton Oil Co., with 
plants at Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz., is 
installing new equipment. 

Commerce Oil Mill, Commerce, Tex., 
is erecting a storage warehouse. 

Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Cal., has purchased the equipment for 
its new plant, now being erected. 

The Alamo Dressed Beef Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., has let contract for its 
new building, which will comprise sales- 
room, cooler and warehouse. Approxi- 
mate cost, $10,000. 


Central Beef & Provision Co., New 
York City, has increased its capital 
stock from $10,000 to 1,000 shares of no 


par value. 
4 

TRADE PRACTICE RULES. 

(Continued from page 22.) 
practices is relatively inconsiderable 
and their conduct has not been imi- 
tated or approved by trade associations 
generally. 


Will Punish Illegal Practices. 


In this one respect, at any rate, when 
individuals violate the law they must 
not expect to justify or excuse their 
illegal conduct by the adoption of 
formal resolutions or trade rule. Where 
these illegal practices exist the Attor- 
ney General intends to check them by 
appropriate legal action. That is his 
duty. Fairness to the other trade as- 
sociations, and justice to other busi- 
ness interests as well as to the public 
generally, require that this duty be 
firmly and impartially performed. 

But in all this there is not cause for 
anxiety or uncertainty in the business 
world. There are no revolutionary law 
policies impending. The number who 
take chances are relatively few, and 
those who take chances should not 
complain of the consequences. 

You will agree that no legal pro- 
ceedings aimed at price-fixing should 
give the slightest concern to the busi- 
ness world in general and you need 
have no fear that any conflict of in- 
terest exists between the Trade Com- 
mission and the Department of Jus- 
tice. There is no divergence in their 
aims. 

All Working to Same End. 

The Federal Trade Commission as 
well as the Attorney General and his 
staff desire sane administration of law 
as well as stability in business condi- 
tions. Surely you have the same de- 
sire. 

I have endeavored to make clear to 
you the attitude of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and at the same time to point out 
the very distinct limitations which en- 
compass his official activities. With 
this frank statement to you, we feel 
that we have a right to expect active 
cooperation from you. 

We ask that your numerous associa- 
tions use their powerful influence to 
eliminate these business practices which 
result in price-fixing by agreement and 
other practices which lead to illegality. 

The anti-trust laws are primarily 
aimed to protect the economic oppor- 
tunity of the individual and to promote 
steadily rising standards of fairness 
and justice. All of us believe this and 
surely both as lawyers and as business 
men we ought to work together to 
realize this purpose. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Trading 
Authority 


Market prices based on 
actual transactions, and un- 
biased reports on the condi- 
tion of the markets, are 
given each day by THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
gt MARKET SERV- 

Market prices and trans- 
actions on provisions, lard, 
sausage meats, tallows, 
greases, etc., at Chicago are 
given, together with Board 
of Trade prices, hog market 
information, etc. Export 
markets also are covered. 

This service has become 
the recognized trading au- 
thority, and is used by pack- 
ers, wholesalers, brokers and 
others as a basis for their 
prices, for settling claims, 
pricing inventories, etc. 

THE DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE is mailed at the 
close of trading each day, 
and subscribers are fur- 
nished with a handsome 
leather binder for filing the 
reports for record and com- 
parative purposes. Tele- 
graphic service (messages 
collect) is also available to 
subscribers at all times. 

If you want to keep posted 
on the markets every day, 
fill out the coupon below and 
mail it. Subscription is at 
the rate of $1 per week, or 
$52 per year, payable in ad- 
vance: 

The National Provisioner, 
- Colony Bldg., Chicago 


ease send me information iis 
ts DAILY MARKET SERVICE: 











MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 
ended May 23, 1930, according to the 


U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 
Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 34,200 1 
Argentine—Oleo oil ................4- 5,419 Ibs 
Brazil—Canned corned beef............ 3,600 Ibs 
Canada—Veal carcasses .............. 2,844 
Canada—Calf livers ...........-..000. 2,708 Ibs. 
CRO occ ccs ccwesccscccecses 1,270 Ibs. 
Canada—S. P. ham ................5. 4,610 lbs. 
STEED. occ eccccceccesedeces 50 lbs. 
Czechoslovakia—Hams ................ 1,288 Ibs. 
Germany—Hame ..................-+-. 5,016 lbs. 
Germany—Sausage ........- eee eeeeee 5,504 Ibs. 
ED, 0 5 9566 -505.0%4 0.066.006 6:86'9 4,000 lbs. 


Paraguay—Canned corned beef........ 22,500 Ibs. 


May 31, 1930, 


CURRENT LARD STATISTICS. 

Lard produced, consumed and stocks 
on hand, including both domestic con- 
sumption and exports for January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1930, with 
comparisons: 


LARD PRODUCED, CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
(A) (1) PRODUCED. 





















1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
ET wcccccaveccece 177,251,000 213,780,000 
EPC 147,725,000 164,915,000 
EE Senasbeceescssee 124,129,000 133,923,000 
pcre available 137,953,000 
Total for year...... Not available 1,763,143,000 

CONSUMED. 
(B) (2) EXPORTS. 

1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
75,186,990 92,261,749 
Be 67,576,850 67,896,240 
... Not available 72, 145, 182 
April SUITE Not available 60,167,810 
Total for year...... Not available 847,857,918 

(C) DOMESTIC 

1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
IE on dcccdenccccen 90,891,010 64,504,251 
PORNO sce cccccccess 60,100,150 63,821,760 
DEE Soap ennsebosaue Not available 56,267,818 
ME GieacSseeseees oven Not available 72,758,190 
Total for year...... Not available 918,339,080 

TOTAL. 

1930. 1929. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
SOMBRE cccscccccccoce 166,078,000 156,766,000 
DOMEURET, ccccccccccovce 127,686, 181,718,000 
MEMES oc deve vocsscses 131,700, 129,013,000 
EE eens cesseevceess Not available 132, 926, 000 
Total for year...... Not available 1,766,197,000 

(D) STOCKS HELD END OF MONTH. 
1930. 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


On hand beginning of 


year 84,557,000 
January 141,571,000 
February 174,768,000 
March 179,678,000 
April 184,705,000 





(A) Includes entire senate both neutral 
and other edible, by federally inspected plants and 
also production, both neutral and other edible by 
plants not federaly inspected, except a few small 
ones, but does not include production on the farms. 

(B) Includes both neutral and other edible 


ard. 

(C) Apparent consumption. 

(D) Includes stocks held in cold storage plants 
and a plants only. 

(1) Sour Uv. Bureau ‘of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Dept. of Agricultur 

(2) Source: U. 8. Sean of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Dept. of Commerce. 


-— fo 
CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during March, 
1930, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
as follows: 

Beef, 227,738 lbs., valued at $87,616; 
pork, 1,364,466 lbs., valued at $475,367; 
sausage, 107,074 Ibs., valued at $30,198; 
other canned ineats, 335,063 Ibs., valued 
at $106,349. Total canned meats, 2,034,- 
341 Ibs., valued at $699,530. 


Shipments of canned meats from this 
country to non-contiguous territory 
during this month were as follows: 

Alaska—Beef, 13,031 Ibs., valued at 
$2,996; sausage, 2,669 lbs., valued at 
$684. 

Hawaii—Beef, 114,776 lbs., valued at 
$29,075; pork, 13,953 Ibs., valued at 
$5,755; sausage, 15,587 lbs., valued at 
$4,593; other canned meats, 75,912 lbs., 
valued at $11,930. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 2,528 lbs., valued 
at $634; pork, 25,695 lbs., valued at 
$4,626; sausage, 42,063 lbs., valued at 
$11,600; other canned meats, 31,817 lIbs., 
valued at $3,510. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Quiet—Undertone Heavy—Hogs 
About Steady—Western Run Mod- 
erate—Cash Trade Routine—Senti- 
ment Mixed. 

The outstanding feature in the mar- 
ket for hog products the past week was 
a continuance of quiet trading and a 
heavy undertone, particularly in lard. 
Selling pressure was not very great, 
but support was limited, and the mar- 
ket appeared to be following the line 
of least resistance. Commission house 
selling and liquidation was rather per- 
sistent in small quantities in lard, with 
discouraged holders apparently disap- 
pointed by the market’s action and 
throwing their holdings overboard. 

There was rather steady absorption 
through cash and warehouse interests, 
apparently partly with the idea of sup- 
porting the market. Profit taking was 
in evidence on the breaks. The lard 
market again had difficulty in holding 
the swells, and while showing some 
stubbornness to pressure at _ times, 
eased rather readily under moderate 
pressure at other times. A barely 
steady hog market and a moderate cash 
trade apparently had some influence, 
although the market paid little or no 
attention to the irregularity that ex- 
isted in the grain markets. 

The hog market, on the whole, was 
about steady. The western hog run, 
comparatively, was moderate, western 
hog receipts last week totaling 480,200, 
against 501,900 the previous week and 
555,700 a year ago. Neither the moder- 
ate run, however, nor the comparatively 
light stocks, brought about sufficient 
buying power to check the downward 
tendency. The bullish features ap- 
parently were offset by a moderate 
cash business, although there appeared 
to be a fairly good domestic lard busi- 
ness. Foreign trade was spasmodic. 


April Lard Exports Off. 

In professional quarters, sentiment 
was rather bearish. While some are 
looking for an increased run of hogs 
in the near future, the country appears 
to be marketing livestock in an order- 
ly fashion. At the same time, there 
have been some indications the past 
week or so, of a little improvement in 
the general business position of the 
country. 

Exports of lard during April were 
officially placed at 50,045,005 Ibs., 
against 59,143,615 Ibs. in April last 
year. The official exports of lard for 
the week ended May 17 were 13,920,- 
000 Ibs., against 16,667,000 lbs. last year, 
making total exports January 1 to May 
17 285,741,000 lbs., against 321,758 Ibs. 
the same time a year ago. The ex- 
ports of hams and shoulders, including 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Wiltshires, for the week were 2,418,- 
000 Ibs., against 1,715,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberlands, 
2,866,000 lbs., against 3,692,000 Ibs.; 
pickled pork, 274,000 Ibs., against 362,- 
000 lbs. a year ago. 

The average price of hogs at Chi- 
cago last week were 10.05c, compared 
with 10.05c the previous week, 10.80c 
a year ago and 9.65c two years ago. 

The situation as a whole is one where 
speculative interest in hog products is 
limited at the moment. This, naturally, 
has some influence on both fluctuations 
and the trend, as the buying power 
sufficient to carry hedges is not in evi- 
dence. Hedging pressure, however, has 
been moderate, and the impression pre- 
vails that the bulk of the lard stocks 
is in strong hands. With the May de- 
livery out of the way, there will be a 
spell of at least a month when the 
trade will not have to worry about 
deliveries on contract. Some look for 
improvement in the market in the near 
future, which of course, will depend 
to some extent upon the producers’ at- 
titude in marketing hogs during the 
coming month. 


PORK—The market in the East was 
dull but steady. Mess at New York 
was quoted at $32.00; family, $34.50; 
fat backs, $22.50@26.00. 

LARD—Trade was fair, but the mar- 
ket barely steady. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $10.70@ 
10.80; middle western, $10.55@10.65; 
city, 10%c; refined continent, 10%c; 
South America, 11c; Brazil kegs, 12c; 
compound, car lots, 10% @1i1c; smaller 
lots, 11@11%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at May price; loose 
lard, 82%c under May; leaf lard, 102%c 
under May. 

BEEF — The market was steady 
with a fair demand in the East. At 
New York, mess was quoted at $25.00; 
packet, $25.00@26.00; family, $26.00@ 
27.00; extra India mess, $42.00@44.00; 
No. 1 canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 
2, $5.50; 6 lbs. South America, $16.75; 
pickled tongues, $70.00@75.00 per 
barrel. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








Better Undertone in Product Markets 


Demand for product has shown some 
improvement during the week and 
prices have strengthened somewhat. 
Hog supplies have increased materially 
over those of a week ago, but are under 
those of a year ago. 

The ham market has shown improve- 
ment with a good demand for boiling 
hams. There seems to be an undertone 
of strength not only in the product 
market but in the live market as well. 
General improvement in demand would 
be certain to strengthen the position of 
product materially even with increased 
hog supplies, as the storage stocks are 
relatively small. 

Still further improvement is shown 
in the cut-out value of the lighter aver- 
ages of hogs, although the heavier 
weights do not show up as well. Quality 
of the hogs is not quite so good, there 
being some evidences of grass feed and 
a little less uniformity in finish. 





The cut-out value of four average 
weights of hogs shows a loss per hog 
ranging from 78c in the case of the 
lightest average to $2.14 in next to the 
heaviest. This is on the basis of prices 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE of May 28, 1930, 
and of live hogs at Chicago on the same 
day. 

The following results of the short 
form hog test on four average weights 
are figured on the basis of average 
yields and average costs and credits. 
Each packer should work out the test 
according to his own conditions, substi- 
tuting his average realized price less 
selling cost of each product and less the 
cost of processing the product, includ- 
ing shrinkage. These prices will vary 
in different sections of the country and 
in different plants in the same section. 

Worked out on the above basis, the 
results are as follows: 








160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
.f $ 2.40 $ 2.40 $ 2.40 
7 -69 65 63 
4 -79 19 -79 
\. 2.16 1.96 1.76 
. 1,90 -96 87 
errs sie -36 49 
. 16 16 -20 
. 19 19 -19 
; 1.35 1.11 1.07 
l ene 12 12 
e 19 19 19 
r -08 08 08 
d O01 01 -O1 
F -08 .08 08 
Weeee GUN WORD. 0 occ ccosccncavidess $10.25 $10.02 $ 9.64 
(oo Se er rae 65. 66.75% 68.50% 70.00% 
Se GE OS o's. 6 sce Nv knees daewes ee $10.40 $10.40 $10.35 $10.15 


Crediting edible and inedible killing offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from 
this the live cost plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 
46 $ .61 
-78 $ 1.22 


PN OD BG an 05ie bss ddie cde na deseo eece 
SE NRG S 8 ened cca cep een saieadedss ; 


$ .90 $ .68 
$ 2.14 $ 1.95 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 
Meat and livestock production and consumption for February, 1930, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 
CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 
Total or average, 














February. January-February. 
3-yea: 3-year 
ay sees: 1 1929. 1930. average. 1930. 

Inspected slaughter: 

Cattle, number .........scccceee eccon 645,041 568,622 561,211 1,389,418 1,274,004 

SEE ‘Sn d'ns sedges dap astesser 353,879 311,181 329,408 736,805 703,180 
Carcasses condemned: 

Cattle, number 4,946 3,798 4,503 10,469 9,476 

Calves, number 933 799 852 1,939 1,738 
Average live pecans 

SEER, BR, consccccsccccoccccss pecep 962.00 972.86 975.25 960.41 973.48 

WE TE pnb 0500 avcccncecsedses coe 166.26 166.18 164.10 168.24 169.04 
Average dressed weight: 

BRED, TBs occ ccccnccewsesvescoose see 520.01 529.09 532.22 516.68 528.37 

Ss Bs cobbsnnnctpoborsyoessecece 97.13 96.70 95.07 97.79 97.50 
Total dressed weight (carcass, not in- 

cluding condemned) : 

Beef, 332,614 298,843 296,291 712,118 667,557 

Veal, 34,204 30,014 31,236 71,904 68,495 
Storage: 

Beginning of month— 

PE -SOE, B OD.» nocvccctcecescess 63,407 72,117 2,692 65,765 74,961 

Capes eek, BE Whe... ccsccccccccccce ° 23,558 21,873 26,328 23,839 26,490 
End of month— 

eG rere rrr 57,387 67,486 69,800 60,397 71,246 

Cured beef, M IDS.........0+0++-006 22°793 21,285 25,798 23,175 26,063 

Exports:* M Ibs. 

Fresh beef and veal...........ccscesees 255 352 3279 502 577 
Cured beef ...... ° 821 696 650 1,774 1,390 
Canned beef ...... 264 279 204 436 510 
Oleo oil and stearin‘. sso 6,487 4,709 5,313 11,963 10,124 
a ea 348 177 284 662 385 

Imports: M Ibs. 

Fresh beef and veal............s.000. 1,749 2,243 759 3,303 

Beef and veal, pickled or cured....... (5) 396 84 s60uaseso 

Cy SE a cw ke ob ao uneepceuesse 2,333 3,806 2,897 5,656 
Receipts, cattle and calves* M.......... 1,421 1,191 1,326 3,167 
Price per 100 pounds: 

Cattle, average cost for slaughter...... 9.32 9.96 9.87 9.31 

Calves, average cost for slaughter.... 12.10 13.02 11.69 11.96 

At Chicago— 

Sy CE EEE ccccenscsesceccs 12.90 13.16 14.00 13.24 
ED <6 cu wk vaveceuestevs eee 13.45 13.82 11.30 13.35 

At eastern markets— 

Beef carcasses, good..............+. 18.66 18.89 19.95 18.78 
Veal carcasses, good ............... 22.65 23.34 22.14 22.25 
HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 

Inspected slaughter, No................- 4,550,671 4,477,633 4,034,138 ae 9,035,509 

Carcasses condemned, No.............+- 13,271 12,015 11,129 28,003 23,718 

Average live weight, lIbs................ 230.35 22 27 -89 231.02 228.05 230.15 

Average dressed weight, lbs............. 176.29 172. 45 175.25 174.08 175.26 

Total dressed wt. (carcass, not incl. 

Ge ETE, wiabesweecssdonvecescoes 798,699 770,096 705, + 1,696,461 1,579,366 
Lard per 100 pounds live weight, lbs.. 15.93 16.21 15.8 15.84 15.70 
Storage: 

Beginning of month— 

SAL es cnesnsecescscue 187,008 245,798 178,695 152,689 161,886 
Cured pork, ae i wnakssaesteaenéee 507,322 592,482 508,411 472,179 492,160 
Sn a cK cbehakeshbebeesses sete 98,036 140,526 92,171 80,696 87,134 

End of meath— 

Si SE, sco racccectecescce é 244,323 291,050 217,942 215,666 198,318 
nC CL UR on es c0ee0ncecsee 589,788 653,692 567,622 548,555 538,016 
ST tab chotisntedesae eos sans 124,016 173,864 111,914 111,026 102,042 

Exports: M Ibs. 

Ser err rar ee 929 888 3,035 2,089 5,539 

DCT 2's pubbuwsceteesocch¥eecces 23,432 24,071 24,783 48,458 51,477 

GIN ho ccuwdeveosesces Sad dbceeoe 689 825 1,868 1,266 3,291 

DN dah ckwedah eons new neseedes aes 565 469 381 1, 4 798 

BEE, dnd Shbubecsesescosscess ceeevecas 67,320 67,896 67,577 142,79) 142,764 
Imports: M Ibs. 

DE bouwsseensedisedebesncees 867 319 135 1,566 332 

Pork, pickled, salted, and other...... (5) 199 a 302 

Prepared or pr’s’d hams, shldrs., bacon (5) 209 an ~‘svauebes 270 
Receipts of hoge® M............sceeeee0 4,166 3,922 3,781 9,039 8,501 
Price per 100 pounds: 

Average cost for slaughter............ 9.90 9.96 10.39 9.81 10.04 

At Chicago—Live hogs, medium weight 10.16 10.37 10.82 10.00 10.33 

At eastern markets— 

Fresh pork loins, 10/15............ 18.40 18.99 19.88 18.02 20.16 
Shoulders, skinned ................ 15.57 16.15 16.91 15.60 16,48 
PO EE Ls wb iccccsseccecee 14.45 715.19 715.45 14.35 15.15 
Ey EUS. 0a 0 nse 0 0404: 0 18.73 19.42 19.80 18.74 19.81 
Bacon, breakfast No. 1, sweet pickle 

care, 8 to 10 pounds.............. 23.34 20.84 22.90 23.43 22.74 
Hams, smoked, No. 2, 12 to 14 Ibs.. 23.21 22.56 23.17 23.17 22.50 
Lard, hardwood tubs” osR66 s004 0006 13.23 13.25 11.71 13.30 11,82 

SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 

Inspected ae, _ Wry oon 1,002,427 953,226 1,187,349 2 140, 901 2,412,420 

CRRGREERS GORE, TiO. ccccncsccssovesccs 1,345 1,424 1,312 2,738 2,801 

Average live ene. cabs <ccaweess 8815 87.82 89.53 88. 96 89.04 

Average dressed weight, Ibs............. 40.93 40.37 41.79 40.50 41.44 

Total dressed weight (carcass not incl. 
eo SS 40,997 38,324 49,564 86,573 99,853 

Storage, fresh lamb and mutton: : 
Beginning of month, M Ibs........... 4,287 4,009 4,667 4,575 4,992 
ee ee BE EE cnc ccccvsceccces 3,782 3,252 5,408 4,034 5,038 

ee, I so ous cs ccsese ance 63 72 101 121 263 

Imports, fresh, M Ibs. ............... . 321 799 39 390 76 

Receipts of sheep* M.................- 1,571 1,543 1,803 3,344 3,706 

Price per 100 pounds: 

Average cost for slaughter............ 14.16 15.44 10.41 14.33 11.26 

At Chicago— 

Lambs, 84 pounds down....... bb 6 swe 14.94 16.64 11.41 14.44 12.38 
Sheep, med. to choice............... 8.59 8.78 5.53 8.18 6.02 

At eastern markets— 

Lamb carcasses, good.............. 25.97 28.87 22.37 25.55 24.58 
ML Fbaabicnds'scasadeucdus 15.59 16.05 12.58 15.38 13.68 


11927, 1928, and 1929. “Including reexports. *Does not include reexports. Correct figure not 
available at this date. ‘Beginning Jan. 1, 1930, lard stearin excluded. 5Not reported prior to Jan. 1, 
1928. ‘Public stockyards. ‘Boston only. 





May 31, 1930, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended May 24, 1930: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 

——Week ended—— ‘30 to 
May May May May 
24, 25, 17, 24, 


1930. 1929. 1930. 1930, 
M lbs. M lbs. MIbs. M Ibs, 








Total .. 1,875 1,975 2,418 51,260 
To Belgium — 13 aewe eee 822 
United Kingdom .... 1,588 1,896 2,183 40,785 
Other Europe ...... 33 sa ae rer 

DR cme becnnense ee 5 29 60 2,042 
Other countries .... 286 50 175 =—s- 7,138 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

yp!) eres 1,022 2,990 2,866 61,833 
To Germany ....... 30 268 225 3,946 
United Kingdom .... 718 1,840 1,712 40,713 
Other Europe ... 209 609 804 11,616 
COBB cscccccccs 22 2,9; 
Other countries 65 251 1235 (2, 

LARD. 

MD So uueuiss.<ses 10,249 14,597 13,920 295,900 
To Germany ........ 2.485 4,424 3,863 61,447 
Netherlands ........ 893 1,007 1,327 21,009 
United Kingdom .... 2,894 4,827 4,663 95,5 
Other Europe ...... 693 1,566 1,686 37,864 
ME. So Ssececcevccss 2,703 1,298 1,734 32, 
Other countries .... 581 1,475 647 47,607 

PICKLED PORK, 

are 251 387 274 11,893 
To United Kingdom 5 111 10 =1,146 
Other Europe ...... 7 5 cose 739 
ae rs 208 182 216 3,004 
Other countries .... 31 89 48 6,914 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended May 24, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M lbs. MIibs. MIbs. M lbs. 


OOEE: 0 csaxvoweaes 1,875 1,022 10,249 251 
aS eae 19 2 224 9 
SEE oer er 1,266 417 939 40 
Port Higron ........ 488 180 =-1,416 164 
fee ee 5 2,563 6 
New Orleans ....... 21 2 716 25 
EE eve enue 76 421 4,335 7 
Philadelphia .. 56 wean 





DESTINATION OF EXPORTS 


Hams ond 
shoulders, Bacon, 





Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total)........... 1,538 718 
DINE  Niades cd pice cay Kecenee Vatbes 840 491 
London 400 111 
Manchester .... seeee 55 18 
EEE ho n5 55-4006 054.004 40 60654 ek 41 66 
Other United Kingdom............. 202 32 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
ES eee rere eee 2,485 
EE nad o0's4stesegesecpessountcgevseven 2,269 
Se: A eis o iw.nc ccdkneensnute seas 216 


ANIMAL GLUE OUTPUT. 


Production of glues of animal origin 
during the first quarter of 1930, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce, 
aggregated 29,388,500 lbs., of which 
amount 15,229,400 lbs. was hide glue, 
5,022,900 extracted bone glue and 
9,136,200 lbs. other bone glue. Stocks 
on hand at the end of the first quarter 
of 1930 amounted to 19,533,100 lbs. of 
hide glue and 17,039,100 Ibs. of bone 
glue, a total of 36,572,200 lbs. This 
compares with total stocks of 28,654,000 
Ibs. at the end of the preceding quarter 
and 32,520,400 lbs. at the end of the 
first quarter of 1929. 


~-- fo —- 
SALVADOR LARD IMPORTS. 


Large increases are reported in the 
imports of lard into Salvador during 
1929 over those of the previous year, 
the bulk of the product coming from 
the United States. In 1929 the imports 
were valued at $248,123, compared with 
$42,363 in 1928, of which $245,728 and 
$38,734 respectively came from the 
United States. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The turnover in the tal- 
low market the past week was mod- 
erate on the whole, but the undertone 
was steadier. The disposition on the 
part of the larger producers to hold 
for higher prices apparently has en- 
couraged some of the smaller producers 
to hold their production, at least for a 
while. A little outside tallow continued 
to come out at 6c f.o.b., but buyers kept 
the market clear of offerings at that 
figure. This made for a more mixed 
sentiment and created the impression 
in several quarters that the market was 
scraping bottom. 

Some looked upon the situation as 
much healthier, in that the larger pro- 
ducers were asking 6% to 6%c f.o.b. 
for extra. Buyers were not inclined to 
pay up for supplies, however, but the 
indications were that in order to se- 
cure round lots, better than 6c f.o.b. 
would have to be paid. 

At New York, special loose was quot- 
ed at 5%c; extra, 6@6%c f.o.b.; edible, 
Tc. 

At Chicago, the tallow market ruled 
rather quiet but steady, with offerings 
well he'd. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 6%c; fancy, 6%c; prime 
packer, 6%c; No. 1, 5%c; No. 2, 5%%c. 
At Liverpool, Australian tallow was un- 
changed for the week. Fine was quoted 
at 38s 3d, and good mixed at 33s. 

At the London auction, 1,697 casks 
were offered and eighty-eight sold at 
prices one to five shillings lower than 
previous sale. Mutton quoted 34s 6d@ 
36s 6d; beef, 33@37s; good mixed, 
30s 6d@33s 6d. 

STEARINE—The market for oleo in 
the East ruled quiet and about steady 
with some business at 85c. Demand 
was limited. However, there were in- 
dications of some betterment in com- 
pound trade, which may result in a 
better demand for stearine in the near 
future. At Chicago, the market was 
dull and barely steady. Oleo was quot- 
ed at 8c. 

OLEO—A quiet trade ruled during 
the week, but the market displayed a 
firm undertone. Extra at New York 
was quoted at 113%.@11%c; medium, 
10% @10%c; lower grades, 10%c. 

The market at Chicago was quiet and 
about steady. Extra was quoted at 
11%c. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Hand-to-mouth buying 
continued in evidence, but the market 
was fairly steady. Edible at New York 
was quoted at 11%c; extra winter, 
11%c; extra, llc; extra No. 1, 10%c; 
No. 1, 10%c; No. 2, 10c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Consuming de- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


mand was fair and the market steady. 
Pure oil at New York was quoted at 
18c; extra, 11%c; No. 1, 10%c; cold 
test, 1744¢. 

GREASES—A moderate volume of 
trade featured the market for greases 
in the East, but the undertone was 
steady as selling pressure was mod- 
erate. There was a tendency in evi- 
dence to look upon the tallow situation 
as showing a little improvement. This 
may help greases later on. The larger 
consumers, however, showed no tendency 
whatever to climb for supplies, and re- 
ports continue to circulate that buyers 
were well stocked up. 


At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 6c delivered; yellow and 
house, 5%c; A white, 5%c; B white, 
5%c; choice white, bulk New York, 
6%%e. 

In the West, the grease market was 
quiet with very little consumer in- 
terest, but the tone was fairly steady 
with no particular pressure of offer- 
ings. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
4% @5c; yellow, 5@5%c; A white, 5% 
@5%c; B white, 5%@5%c; choice 
white, 54% @5%c. 

Trade in choice white grease in the 
West was quiet, while some interest 
developed in medium and low grade 
stuff for nearby shipment. 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, May 29, 1930. 
Blood. 


Blood is quiet. South American is 
$3.70 but buyers are showing little or 
no interest. Last sales of domestic 
were at $4.00. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground ..........+.+.+. $ @4.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


The market is dull and little business 
is being done. Liquid stick is nomi- 
nally $3.50. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$3.75@ 4.00 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 3.75@ 4.00 & 10 
Liquid stick @ 3.50 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
DOP COM ncccccsccsvecccec cece Oegna0.00 
Meat scrap, per unit protein.... .95@ 1.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The market in fertilizer materials is 
very dull, no trading of any conse- 
quence taking place. Producers are 
asking $3.00 & 10. 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.00& 10 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 2.50 &10 
| nh EE ee ere 2.75@ 3.00 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton @18.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

The bone meal market is showing 
picid ya activity. Few sales are being 
made. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... x @32.00 

Steam, ground, 3 & 50............0.. 27.00@ 28.00 

Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 25.00@ 26.00 
Cracklings. 


Cracklings continue easy with buyers 
not inclined to pay over 90@95c. 
Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
unit protein $ .85@ .90 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 60.00@62.50 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 45.00@50.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market continues slow. Producers are 
not offering and buyers are showing 
little interest. 








Per Ton. 
ee RE REE ON a o's vn cdvadoane $40.00@42.00 
Hide trimmings ...............+++++ 32,00@33.00 
BIE posed cca ods 5 atocdin’s Ga - 30.00@32.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckle.... @30.00 
eG IONE 5 0.5 0 Sia ev crclud pains oe 30.00@33.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb..... 4 @4%e 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $65.00@70.00 
Mfg. shin bones 60.00@ 80.00 
Cattle Books oc ccecccscccccccccscces COOEn Been 
SURE DOGG «ince siciecccsvcceesycteet Sa Bee 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


There is some interest but most buy- 
ers have covered their requirement and 
are not in the market, as is usual at 
this time of the year. 


Oe eo Srey eer rer 1%4@ 2 ¢ 
Processed, grey, summer, per Ib....... 24@3 ¢ 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib.........8%@4 ¢ 
Cattle switches, each*..............00. 2%@ 3%c 





* According to count. 


Ge - 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
May 1 to May 26, 1930, totaled 23,613,- 
950 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 420,400 
lbs.; stearine, 28,000. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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40 North Market St. 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 





Boston, Mass. 
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Crushers, Hammer Type Grinders 
and Pulverizers—Disintegrators 
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STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


FOUNDED 1834 


AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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How Does Vitamine Content Affect Sales 
of Margarine in Foreign Countries? 


Influence of vitamine content on the 
sale of margarine in the United King- 
dom and on the Continent is thought 
to be negligible, although some vita- 
mines are being added and experimen- 
tal work along this line is being done 
in some countries. 

Only one manufacturer in Great 
Britain at the present time is known 
to be making a vitamine-content mar- 
garine, which he guarantees to be equal 
to the best grade of butter in nutritive 
qualities. Many of the smaller pro- 
ducers have put on the market mar- 
garines containing ingredients used 
solely to add vitamines. 

Summing up the vitamine situation 
in relation to margarine abroad, E. L. 
Thomas, specialist in meats, fats and 
oils in the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, comments as follows on this sub- 
ject in his bulletin “The Margarine In- 
dustry of Europe.” 

Natural Margarine Preferred. 

It is the consensus of the industry 
in Great Britain that the artificial in- 
corporation of vitamines has not in- 
creased sales to any extent, and the 
largest churner in Europe has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the consumer 
does not desire such a product, but 
rather a natural margarine. 

Many German manufacturers are 
offering margarines said to contain 
adequate quantities of vitamines A and 
D. The source of these vitamines is 
not definitely known. Egg yolk has the 
required vitamines, and soya lecethin, 
claimed to be equal to egg yolk, is being 
manufactured in Germany and is 
reputed to be much cheaper than egg 
yolk. No appreciable increase in the 
sale of margarine has been ascribed 
as yet to the vitamine innovation. 

Dutch Concerns Experimenting. 

Some brands of Danish margarine 
contain vitamines introduced into the 
product to supplement the natural vita- 
mine content, but experimental work is 
still going forward in this field. 

Some of the concerns in Netherlands 
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affiliated with the Margarine Union 
have attempted to create consumer de- 
mand for vitamine-content margarines 
through advertising, but these trial ef- 
forts are said to have been unsatisfac- 
tory. Laboratory research into the 
problem is still being conducted. 

One of the larger Norwegian churn- 
ers has put on the market a full line 
embracing all grades of vitamine-con- 
tent margarines and another is adver- 
tising its brands as containing vita- 
mines. Nothing has been disclosed of 
the process, which remains a _ well- 
guarded secret. 

The firm first mentioned has a staff 
of expert chemists engaged in research. 
In view of the prevailing opinion in 
Norway that margarine consumption is 
probably at its peak, it is hardly pos- 
sible to increase sales, the object of the 
manufacturers being apparently to en- 
deavor to stimulate a demand for the 
improved product. 

Cod Liver Oil Added. 

Swedish producers are experimenting 
with processes to add vitamines, and 
about 2 or 3 per cent of Swedish mar- 
garine now contains cod-liver oil to 
supply vitamines A and D. Churners 
have found that a certain prejudice on 
the part of the consumer has developed 
by reason of the difference in taste im- 
parted by vitamines, but this is said 
not to have affected its sale, because 
the class of trade buying margarine of 
this type is convinced of its beneficial 
qualities. 

Thus far adding vitamines to mar- 
garines has been confined to vegetable- 
fat products, the sale of which has not 
expanded to any extent up to the pres- 
ent because of its added vitamine value. 

No vitamine-content margarine of 
domestic origin has made an appear- 
ance on the market in France. French 
churners appear to have some trepida- 
tion in venturing into that field and 
doubt the success of a campaign to 
launch such margarine because of the 
much greater popularity of butter in 
France. 

There has been little or no practical 
application of the principles of adding 
vitamines in the manufacture of mar- 
garine in Belgium so far as is known, 
although some experimentation has 
been undertaken. Manufacturers ac- 
knowledge a general lack of informa- 
tion on the subject and state that con- 
siderable research will be necessary be- 
fore satisfactory results can be 
achieved. 


The first section of this bulletin was 
reviewed in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER of April 12, 1930; the second 
article appeared in the issue of May 3. 


The fourth and last article relating to 
sales methods and legislative measures 
of margarine in Europe, will appear in an 
early issue. 


a 
MARGARINE MAKERS ELECT. 


Many subjects of considerable impor- 
tance to the industry were discussed at 
the annual convention of the Institute 
of Margarine Manufacturers, held in 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 23 and 24, 
Among these were the campaign in 
dairying states against the sale and use 
of margarine, the manufacture of prod. 
ucts naturally tinted, the sale of cook- 
ing compounds resembling butter, ad- 
vertising and educational plans and 
possible new sources of raw material. 
No action was taken on any of these 
matters; they were referred to the 
executive committee. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, C. A. Barnum, Durkee Fa- 
mous Foods, Inc., Elmhurst, L. I.; vice- 
president, J. J. Wilke, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; second vice-president, Jay 
Gould, Best Foods, Inc., New York 
City. These three officers, together 
with H. H. Kamsler, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; E. P. Kelly, Capital City 
Products Co., Columbus, 0.; W. M. 
Steele, John F. Jelke Co., ’ Chicago; 
B. S. Pearsall, B. S. Pearsall Butter 
Co., Elgin, Ill.; W. C. Potter, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, and H. F. Evans, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, a 
the new executive committee. Dr. J. S 
Abbott continues as secretary-treasurer. 

on 

TO TAX IMITATION BUTTER. 


Favorable action is expected in the 
U. S. Senate on the bill to extend the 
definition of oleomargarine to include 
certain vegetable compounds for the 
purposes of taxation. This bill is now 
unfinished business before the senate, 
and action without great delay is looked 
for. The bill is designed to include 
certain imitation butter products now 
on the market which do not come under 
the oleomargarine act. It passed the 
house of representatives as the Haugen 
bill. 

fe 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, May 27, 1930.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 6c lb.; Manila 

cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 6%@ 

6%c lb.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, 

Coast, 6%c lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 

barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb. 

Poe. ax cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10%@10%c I|b.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 91%2@9%c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 74 @7'%e 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, 75@80c gallon. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c Ib.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 104% @11c lb.; Nigre 
palm oil, casks, New York, 7@7 Ke Ib.; 
Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 7% 
@7%%c |b.; glycerine, soap-lye, 6% @Te 
lb.; glycerine, Cc. P., 18% @14c Ib; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Undertone Heavy— 
July at New lLows—Cash Trade 
Better — Crude Steady — Weather 
South Favorable—Lard Weak—Sen- 
timent Divided. 


The feature in cotton oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week was a continuance of a mod- 
erate volume of trading and a down- 
ward trend. The undertone was rather 
heavy, with the July delivery selling 
into new low ground for the season. 
The spot position was quiet, being well 
evened up by further deliveries of 1,000 
bbls. on May contracts, making 2,400 
bbls. for the month. July was under 
pressure of liquidation and transferring 
of long accounts to the futures and to 
the new contracts. 

Cotton house brokers and interests 
with southern wire connections were 
the best sellers of the nearby deliv- 
eries. They bought the deferred po- 
sitions moderately. On the other hand, 
buying in July was mainly by brokers 
with refiners’ connections, although 
some commission house absorption ap- 
peared to be under way on scale-down 
orders. The local element was on the 
selling side at times, but were taking 
small profits and showed a_ tendency 
to keep close to shore. 

On the whole, prices fluctuated over 
narrow limits, but the market displayed 
little or no rallying power. The news, 
in the main, was against values. While 
there was some improvement in cash 
oil trade, the heaviness in the lard mar- 
ket and rather satisfactory weather 
conditions in the south served to keep 
down buying power and, at the same 
time, induced some selling and liquida- 
tion. 

There was little or no hedge pressure 
on the market. The smallness of 
speculative buying power, as well as 
the lack of leadership on either side, 
accounted, more or less, for the limit- 
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ed fluctuation and kept the market in 
a rut. Sentiment, however, appeared 
to be a little more fixed. 

Carryover a Factor. 

The professional element, in the 
main, continued bearish and were 
stressing anything of a bearish char- 
acter. Some of the commission houses 
were advising scale-down purchases 
and expressing the belief that the mar- 
ket was within striking distance of the 
probable lows. 

There was more or less discussion 
of the probable carryover at the end 
of the season. Some are looking for 
considerably smaller figures than a 
year ago, while others believed the 
carryover is dependent entirely upon 
the volume of seed receipts after May 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., May 29, 1930.— 
The market is quiet and trading in 
cotton oil is extremely dull. The ten- 
dency is lower. Crude sales, 7%c in 
the Valley; quotations nominal in other 
directions. Traders are awaiting de- 
velopments in the new crop. Wide 
fluctuations are expected as stocks are 
light and any demand will likely lift 
prices sharply. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., May 29, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed nominal; prime crude oil, 
7@7¥%c; 43 per cent cake and meal, 
$39.00; hulls, $13.00; mill run linters, 
2@3'%c. 


Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., May 29, 1930.—All 
markets are very dull and quiet. Crude 
cottonseed oil, 7%c; 41 per cent pro- 
tein cottonseed meal, $36.50; loose cot- 
tonseed hulls, $7.00. Weather is cloudy 
and hot. 


1. There was improvement in cash oil 
demand during the week, and some re- 
ported fair consumer absorption, others 
stated that compound producers, hav- 
ing contract oil bought ahead, ordered 
out considerable oil from refineries this 
week, so that the trade was a little 
more optimistic on the probable May 
consumption. 

Some were guessing May distribution 
at 275,000 to 300,000 bbls., compared 
with about 298,000 bbls. in May ‘last 
year. Should the consumption the 
present month reach such figures, there 
is little question but what the next 
government statistical report will make 
a rather bullish showing. 


Small Acreage Decrease Predicted. 


Statistics for the past few months 
have had very little influence upon the 
market, and received little more than 
passing attention owing to the pro- 
fessional character of the market. The 
local element was more interested in 
what the cotton acreage will prove to 
be and impressed by what is regarded 
as a favorable new crop start. 


Private estimates on the acreage de- 
crease range from 2 to 7 per cent thus 
far, or an average decrease of around 
3 per cent. Such a decrease is not 
very important unless the crop ex- 
periences considerable adverse weather 
during the growing season. To date, 
there has been a noticeable lack of boll 
weevil complaints, although boll weevil 
has been mentioned from one or two 
points this week, though not in a seri- 
ous way. The fact that some weevil 
emerged during the cold weather creates 
the impression that future weather 
conditions will determine whether or 
not the weevil are to cut much figure 
during the coming season. 

A moderate business in crude oil has 
been pasing at 7%c in the Valley, while 
a little Texas crude was said to have 
sold at 7%c. The turnover, however, 
‘was not large, while in the Southeast 
7%c was bid, with no particular busi- 
ness passing. 
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COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, May 23, 1930. 


Old —Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
EE ees Tees a ore @ 2.4% 
MOS! ors s cia ect bess ope 865 a 890 
July . 1800 881 878 879 a 880 
OS 400 901 901 901la.... 
Se ; : 901 a 903 
New 
Sn an in Nae e es 835 a 848 
(7 TALE ABD o gine ho ae 842 a 848 
CO ARN geet ae 844 a 850 
Sera ree oe 848 a 860 
eh a cams a. is a ie 865 a 871 
Ds ka scs- Sa53: SSS nee 870 a 880 


Sales, including switches, Old 2,200 
bbls., New Contracts. Crude S. E. 7%c 
Bid. 


Saturday, May 24, 1930. 


Old 
BD aise si beal Geek Sees Bie Binkn« 
MEM a:nio's: baee! + bd. 406 865 a 890 
July 200 878 878 878 a 880 
SASS Sees 900 a 901 
| ae 500 900 900 900a.... 
New 
sss 835 a 848 
. 3s 843 a 848 
Me ess eS 843 a 850 
PSD,» s-:6 848 a 858 
I 867 a 871 
Apr 869 a 878 

Sales, isiotine sittin, Old 800 
bbls., New NIL Contracts. Crude S. E. 
T%c Bid. 

Monday, May 26, 1930. 

Old 
EGS tis ek eee x ae 
May 100 865 865 860 a 870 
MPO cc.ch cbavisaee beax 860 a 875 
Sept. .... 1500 879 875 875 a 876 
Bs 5000's" 100 890 890 885 a 890 
New 
Nov Pkt tae ee he 832 a 848 
Ra 4 842 841 840 a 841 
DS e5caG) SSSA Sie -os NBEO a ~Ge7 
DC aS; vies Sk ene se 845 a 848 
Bier: 3.<. 4 867 864 862 a 864 
Apr. caste eee 865 a 867 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
mh =: | 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 

JERSEY— Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: “Procter”’ 
——_ 
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Sales, including switches, Old 2,100 
bbls., New 8 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
Tec Bid. 


Tuesday, May 27, 1930. 


Old 

NN Ga ssid Semees em biA 865 a. 
ee Pies. Fee 
July 3000 874 872 873 a. 
Sept. .... 1600 893 890 8938 a.... 
SS ae ee 600 894 894 892 a 893 
New 

OE rein tienes mire 5% =) = Sy: Tee 
See 1 838 838 836 a 840 
URS 6s cde? 00d Sitar ... 840 a 845 
re es ir en «eat eee 842 a 848 
SEE ee anne rat a 863 
ME Ae beep ania mals pt a 870 


yy including ME Old 5,200 


bbls., New 1 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
Tue Bid. 

Wednesday, May 28, 1930. 
DN A wiee:: ina Cake aes aS SiO @: 2... 
isle ne alesea in mn oid 865 a 885 
July 873 873 873 a 874 
AMIEL Sc. wie Gaetan eee 880 a 890 
ES Stas 893 893 8938 a 894 
TOES Seuss 895 893 893 a.... 
FP ee oR a ee 875 a 880 
Sane 885 880 876 a 880 








See page 39 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—A fairly good 
business passed during the week, and 
the market was steady as consumers’ 
demands were satisfied. Offerings were 
rather steadily held. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 6%@6%c, while 
at the Pacific Coast, nearby tanks were 
quoted at 6%c; July forward, 6%%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was rather 
quiet, and the market easier, with offer- 
ings fair at the lower levels. At New 
York, prices were quoted at 7%c f.o.b. 
mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Trade was flat 
and the market continued in a nominal 
position, with domestic f.o.b. mills, 
quoted at 8%@8%c. Pacific Coast 
tanks were quoted at 8%@9c. 

PALM OIL—There was a moderate 
demand for nearby oil, offerings of 
which were scarce due to light avail- 
able suplies. Interest in shipment oil 
was moderate, and the market on the 
whole was easy. At New York, spot 
Nigre was quoted at 6%@6%c; ship- 
ment Nigre, 5%@5%c; spot Lagos, 
6%c; shipment Lagos, 6@6%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand re- 
mained limited owing to relative cheap- 
ness of competing oils, but prices were 
quoted steadily, with New York spot 
tanks T%@7Ke and bulk oil 6%c c.i-f. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand con- 
tinued rather quiet, and the market was 
barely steady, Spot and nearby ship- 
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ment foots, New York, were quoted at 


6%ee. 
RUBBERSEED OIL — Market 914c 
nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 
SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


COTTONSEED OIL — Demand was 
quiet but offerings limited. Store oil 
was held at July price. Southeast 
crude, 7%c bid; Valley, 744¢ nominal; 
Texas, 7%c sales. 
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NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., May 26, 1930.— 
Operations in the cottonseed oil mar- 
ket during the past week have been of 
moderate proportions. The decline in 
old crop months was due largely to 
liquidation and a slackening demand for 
refined oil. 

Interest in new crop contracts was 
at a standstill, bids and offers being 
influenced mostly by crop advices to- 
gether with acreage estimates, which 
range from a decrease of 2.9 per cent 
to 4 per cent. The later months were 
off about 40 points. 

Lard declined about 12% points on 
the week, brought about by the liquida- 
tion of old contracts in July by com- 
mission houses. The comparatively 
low price and firm position of lard, with 
stocks less than half what they were 
last year, should not be lost sight of by 
the trade and outsiders in considering 
the opportunities offered buyers in cot- 
tonseed oil, especially in the late 
months. 

July corn showed a slight decline, 
with the late months unchanged. 

Refined oil remained quiet with prime 
summer yellow quoted at 7.85 cents. 

Crude continued dull and featureless, 
Texas and Valley closing at 7.12% bid 
and Southeast 7.25c bid. 

~- = -4fo— 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, May 29, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per Ib. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs............. Sind aw @l11 

Ee We cine adwcsedsseses @11% 

BIE TR BOO TB eo 65's ceecicccive @11% 
Southeast: 

EN ated x cagch ois an ed 1060s 0k aoe @10% 

Less Gan MD SES adacs<asesses ede @11% 
Southwest: 

CMSIOUS, DEOUO TOS. wos csccccccccccces @10% 

Uk ee eee @10% 

Less than 10,000 Ibs......ccccccccces @11% 
PE Cs hielo Ui dacecntcsccesage @11\% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

CNRER, BROS TBR. co. ois cccccceses 10% 

ET WEE WER nn pes Can shins és enie saath @11% 

Be WP I a08 canbecehicnectccseence @11% 
South: 

Cartete, 26,000 Ibe... ....ccsccccccccce @10% 

Dee: IONS. c'ncinnn.s sbesewees ve @uy 
UE PIGS. N1NDE cas Serine s0s'e cyscs @105 


Cooking Oil—White. 
¥%e per Ib. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
less than salad oil. 


panes? Sn 
HULL OIL MARKET. 


Hull, England, May 28, 1930.—(By 
Cable. )—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s 6d. 


4c per Ib. 
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THURSDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Provisions were quiet and barely 
steady the latter part of the week. 
Trade was mostly switching, with lard 
fluctuations small. Cash trade, mod- 


| erate; hogs fairly steady. 


| $8.92; Oct., 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil dull due to the holiday 
market; weather satisfactory; some un- 
favorable rains in the West. Southeast 
Valley crude, 74%@7%c; Texas, 7c bid. 
Cash trades slow. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Thursday noon were: Old con- 
tract.—June, $8.67; July, $8.73; Sept., 
$8.92@8.95; Dec., $8.75@ 


8.80. 


New contract—Dec., $8.38; Jan., 


| $8.37@8.45; Feb., $8.40@8.50; March, 


$8.50@8.56; Apr., $8.50@8.65. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 6c asked. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8%c. 
——-- fo 
THURSDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, May 29, 1930.—Lard, 
prime western, $10.70@10.80; middle 


| western, $10.55@10.65; city, 10%c; re- 


| very limited trade. 
| for hams, spot market firm. 


fined continent, 10%c; South American, 
llc; Brazil kegs, 12c; compound, 10% 
@lle. 

——~$o—-— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, May 29, 1930.—General 
provision market continued dull with 
Demand moderate 
Picnics 
and square shoulders in poor demand, 
lard fair. 

Thursday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 92s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
98s; picnics, none; short backs, 84s; 


bellies, clear, 83s; Canadian, 89s; Cum- 
berland, 88s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 54s. 

~ fe 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet during the week ended May 24, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 748 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 


| most important markets were 88,000, 


at a top Berlin price of 14.06 cents a 
pound, compared with 73,000, at 15.14 
cents a pound, for the same week of 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market was weak. 
Demand was poor and prices were de- 
creasing slightly. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet. Consumptive demand was poor. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 16,000 for the 
week, as compared with 14,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 


| hogs for the week ending May 23, 1930, 


was 85,000, as compared with 80,000 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Lettar to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, May 28, 1930.—The local 
fertilizer markets are rather quiet this 
week, with little interest being shown 
by either the fertilizer or feeding 
buyers. 

Fish scrap is being offered at $4.25 
and 10c f. o. b. Chesapeake Bay points, 
with sales reported at this figure. 

Nitrate of soda is moving a little 
more freely, and the demand is from 
buyers who want to use this material 
for top dressing. 

Cracklings are a little bit easier in 
price with buyers showing a disposi- 
tion to hold off purchasing. 

—— He - 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended May 24, 1930, amounted 
to 5,421 metric tons, compared with 
4,253 metric tons for the same period 
of 1929. 
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ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to May 28, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 123,970 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 6,672 quarters. 


Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England 88,677 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 29,983 quarters. 


a 
CZECH MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Per capita consumption of meat and 
lard in Czechoslovakia in 1928, the 
latest year for which figures are avail- 
able, amounted to 79.03 Ibs. Of this 
amount 12.5 lbs. is hog lard and .09 lb. 
other lard. Tallow consumption 
amounted to 2.2 lbs. and total meat con- 
sumption to 64.24 lbs. This includes 
pork consumption of 27.52 lbs. and beef 
consumption of 28.84 Ibs. 


Livestock slaughter in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1928 totaled 6,452,000 animals, 
compared with 5,946,000 in 1927 and 
6,004,000 in 1926. These totals include 
3,840,000 hogs in 1928, 3,478,000 in 
1927 and 3,594,000 in 1926. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on May 28, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
a ° saree AERA 319.00@21.00 $19.50@20.50 $20.00@21.50 — $20.00@21.00 
GUNN eae ccarcieccescabacswestiny 4 17.50@19.00 18.50@19.50  18.50@19.50 —-18.00@19.50 


eee e eee weer ese rere seressereeeee 


Good 
— (500 lbs. up): 


19.00@21.50 
17.50@19.00 


20.50@21.50 
18.50@20.00 


20.00@ 22.00 
18,00@19.50 


MORI occ cccccccccscccvcccccccccces 15.50@17.00 17.50@18.50 17.50@18.50 17.00@18.00 
Oommen eer rrccvccccsecesccccceeeeee 14.50@15.50 16.50@17.50 SREP NECO os stVesicas 

STEERS (1): 

ouens (300-550 lbs.) : 
CHOICE cescccccccccccvccscsvccccceces Ne SA eee DE: dca eeeee 
ee SP er eee See > | Keseevcee pe | ee Be ee 
WORN ccs icidcccccccvecccccccessevece SRO) stv ae aneee.s “i ppanesee..... .vexe cece 
COWS: 

bdee nee agbenees vendeeten shaaese 15.00@ 16.00 16.50@17.00 17.00@18.00 15,00@ 16.00 
DROGIUE voc cccvcccnecccddvonscccecsess 14.00@15.00 15.50@16.50 15.50@16.50 14.00@15.00 
ccc pc cccccccccccccscccccecccs 13.00@14.00 15.00@15.50 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 





VEAL (2): 
MUNIN Soha Sen staciawesecen sb scee depied: MEMEO 21.00@23.00  22.00@25.00  19.00@21.00 
coves 18.00@ 20.00 19.00@21.00 21.00@23.00 18.00@19.00 
Medium . cava sees 15.50@18.00 16.00@19.00 19.00@22.00 15.00@17.00 
COMMINE  oc ccc cc vcccccccscccccesecses 13.50@15.50 14.00@16.00 17.00@19.00 13.00@15.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 
GoOd-Cholce ......cccccccccsccccesees 22:00@25.00 24.00@26.00 25.00@27.00 24.00@26.00 
Medium ..cccccccccccccccccsccceveccce 20,00@ 22.00 22.00@24.00 23.00@25.00 21.00@24.00 
GEE aidadaWebendrecerecGeneneeOen, (CONC osee 7 | ebb memee ee SEG, Nawecdes xe 
——_- (38 Ibs. down) : 
DE ona sada cietas os.00bees'sn00¢ 6560s 22.50@24.00 ET eee 
Good Cece errccccccesccccvescccccesces 19.00@21.00 22.00@23.00 21.00@22.00 22.00@ 23.00 
BE Sa 65 Ocs ERs bein di N sede seicaees 17.00@19.00 20.00@ 22.00 20.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 
COMMMIOM  cccccsccccsccccccccccccccces 15.00@17.00 18.00@20.00 SESUUEEELOO hh eewiencee 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
MEEED Gi vicew eben ce tSctacctuseccccves «. meen 22.50@24.00 21.00@23.00 22.00@ 23.00 
PC occccccecccrccccccccccccccoceee 19.00@21.00 22.00@23.00 20.00@ 21.00 21.00@22.00 
ME? Giddcas dwediccesdsvetescershé 17.00@19.00 20.00@ 22.00 19.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 
RENNIN hb 3 SS vinbaws wecedéveseeees cuss pee 8 err ran AT.GUGRER.GG. lc kccewecsee 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
RET Sick divin +09 s Kacns se'enk veins ves 19.00@21.00 21.50@ 23.00 20.00@22.00 «sc cccccvces 
MPT CUS Pedro bas ese 0b 65s s0640 on s0000 18.00@20.00 21.00@22.00 SEE |. ekceedeces 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down 
CHASED DAB MI010 64 <80b cece eetecie% 10.00@12.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 
MEE. Chanteekatnteccectenccceoadss 9.00@10.00 11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
EE neces seccwes ceveccesesedcce’s 8.00@ 9.00 10.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


Mon ctet gecencedéakntéas one 23.00@25.00 
SE ME (MP E n Caaweeccdccesccacnceens 22.00@ 24. 00 
12-15 lbs. = “POUT LITT OR eT CTE Ee. 21.00@ 23.00 
19.00@20.00 


pT ER ee 
SHOULDERS, x Y. Style, Skinned: 
WE Mie widceddcceececes seccecces 


~~ * ya 4 Style: 


eo cecesccnceccccccseccece & 20.00@ 22.00 


mt ames 
WE PE Se So vwen cccsccecddcesedéee 
TRIMMINGS: 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee es 


Core recrccceccccccereseseeesesese 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


16.00@17.00 


12.00@15.00 


9.50@10.00 
18.50@22.00 


24.50@26.00 
24.50@25.50 
23.50@24.50 
21.00@22.00 


24.00@ 26.00 
23.00@25.00 
22.00@24.00 
20.00@21.00 


26.00@28.00 
25.00@ 26.00 
23.00@24.00 
20.00@ 21.00 


16.00@18.00 16.00@17.50 


15.00@16.00 


19.00@20.00 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 








Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 


Meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 


tional Provisioner, Old Colony 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Bedding Livestock Cars 
~ 5D Sane sn 
Association. 

The bedding of live stock cars is a 
very important part of the shipping of 
live stock. There never is an occasion 
when a live stock car should not be 
bedded, but there are plenty of cases 
where a bare floor would be preferable 
to the kind and amount of bedding that 
is used. 

There are several important points 
to be considered in the bedding of live 
stock cars. 

1. The kind—which will be directly 
affected by the cost, availability and 
the season. 

2. The quantity—which will be di- 
rectly affected by the cost-necessity and 
the season. 

The first point—kind as affected by 
cost: We must remember that since 
the shipper furnishes the bedding he 
will use the cheapest kind. 

Suitable Bedding Is Necessary. 

Regardless of season a shipper, espe- 
cially one who only ships occasionally, 
usually uses the cheapest bedding. This 
may or may not be a suitable bedding 
for that season. For instance, a heavy 
manure bed which is cheap might get 
by during the cold winter months, but 
certainly wouldn’t during the warm 
months. The same is true of shavings, 
sawdust, or fodder. In the same man- 
ner he might use a light sand bedding 
during the winter months because it 
happens to be in the car or is cheap. 

Such haphazard practice in the bed- 
ding of cars is usually costly from the 
standpoint of shrinks and losses. 

Kind as affected by availability next 
merits our consideration. The ship- 
per will use the kind of bedding most 
readily available, because of conveni- 
ence and because the cost will of neces- 
sity be less. We cannot expect a ship- 
per to purchase and use lake sand if 
limestone screenings are more easily 
and cheaply obtained. 

Where Economy Was Costly. 

Third, kind as affected by season: It 
is an undisputable fact that straw or 
manure bedding should not be used in 
bedding cars in warm or hot weather. 
For hogs a bedding that will hold 
moisture a maximum time, and that 
will furnish a secure footing, should be 
used in all cases. 

Numerous instances of improper bed- 
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ding come to the attention of those 
connected with shipping work. Shav- 
ings, sawdust, straw, manure or cut 
fodder is often used for bedding hogs 
during warm weather. If water is 
added the animal heat, of hogs particu- 
larly, will cause the bedding to heat and 
give off ammonia fumes that are fatal 
to hogs. 

It must be an awful death to be 
broiled, steamed, stewed or cooked in 
ammonia. How would you like to be 
cooked alive in ammonia? You’d want 
a clothes pin over your nose. 

A case comes to my mind where 4 
single decks of heavy hogs (250 to 400 
pounds) were loaded in shaving bedded 
cars during the month of August. It 
so happened that the hogs were show- 
ered frequently en route, but the four 
cars yielded 55 dead hogs at the un- 
loading chute. 

This was cheap bedding at the start, 
but awfully high-priced at the finish. 
Quantity Depends on Season. 

The question of quantity is also an 
important one. Quantity should be di- 
rectly regulated by the season. 

A satisfactory summer bed is not 
enough for winter requirements. A 
straw bed for the shipping of calves 
during the summer need only be deep 
enough to furnish a secure footing and 
keep the animals clean, while for win- 
ter the bed should be deeper-enough to 
afford some protection from the ele- 
ments. 

The quantity of bedding will be held 
to a minimum because of the cost. The 
shipper will use the smallest amount 
that looks to him like it might pos- 
sibly do. 

Bedding Recommendations. 


By observing the mistakes made far 
too often in bedding live stock cars, I 
have reached the conclusion that some 
good might come out of a list of defi- 
nite recommendations made to every 
one interested in keeping preventable 
livestock losses down to a minimum. 
Every one handling the livestock has 
his share of responsibility in seeing 
that it has a proper bed and dead ani- 
mals reflect on each to a degree. The 
better each acquits himself of this re- 
sponsibility the less losses all of us 
will have to suffer. 

My recommendations are as follows, 


May 31, 1930. 





and are made to cover the responsibility 
each person or agency having anything 
to do with the loading or transportation 
of livestock must share. 

1. That the railroads furnish only 
clean or sand-bedded cars during the 
summer season. During the summer 
months deep straw or manure-bedded 
cars should never leave the railroad 
yards without first being cleaned and 
disinfected. During the winter months 
light straw-bedded cars should be re- 
turned for loading. 

2. In case the shipper wants a bed- 
ded car he should so state when he 
orders the car. The carrier should fur- 
nish this bedding at actual cost of 
stocking and placing, because it is to 
his interest to have cars properly 
bedded. 

3. Straw bedding should be used the 
year around for cattle, calves and sheep. 
While sand bedding does furnish good 
footing and is cooler, you can readily 
see that the sand will work into the 
wool of sheep, and materially depre- 
ciates the appearance of the animal and 
detracts from its sales value. 

Straw is better for cattle and calves 
than sand, because sand wet with the 
Continued on page 45.) 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended May 24, 1930, were 3,432,000 
Ibs.; previous week, 4,955,000 Ibs.; same 
week last year, 3,363,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to May 24 this year, 
86,540,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
82,098,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended May 24, 1930, were 
2,495,000 Ibs.; previous week, 3,062,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,997,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to May 24 this 
year, 74,113,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 89,374,000 lbs. 

— fe 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
Imports of cattle hides at leading 


U. S. ports, week ended May 24, 1930, 
were as follows: 








May 24, 1930........ 63,380 68,239 18,182 
May 27, MOD. .occccs 48,230 15,626 4,686 
May 10, 1930........ 21,576 1,069 28,149 
May 3, 1930........ 26,915 46,265 2,111 

To date, 1930...... 847,510 415,640 304,397 
May 25, 1929........ 11,686 5,314 1,837 
May 18, 1929........ 69,125 2,000 36,771 

To date, 1929...... 525,721 118,997 251,57 








FEBRUARY BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 
The estimated yield and prodction of by-products from slaughters under 
federa] inspection in February, 1930, are reported, with comparisons, by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as follows: 





Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. — Production — 
© - b » ¥ > s 
eae ee eee © 2 g i 
— 3 a Gr) =o ° 2 Sr) = @ 
:$ = :S 4 :S Ko Ss & ~ Zee 
~88 a a 752 rey “ =” & 
tt Gar. me eo. a | gg? 
oe See eo 72 4 Ss & 38° 
= = = = &”” 
Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs. M lbs. M Ibs. M Ibs. Pet. 
Edible beef fat! ......38.59 40.81 4.04 4.18 318,237 25,726 23,339 22,719 88.31 
Edible beef offal ...... 31.37 33.31 3.29 3.42 258,562 19,515 17,769 18,544 95.02 
Tne OD  coccsvaee 62.84 64.58 6.58 6.62 21,752 43,187 36,375 36,243 83.92 
Edible calf fat! ...... 1.43 1.19 -80 -73 6,229 505 577 391 77.43 
Edible calf offal ...... 7.22 7.30 4.05 4.45 31,597 2,406 2,204 2,398 99.67 
i \~wannetdenses bonne 36.30 36.72 15.63 15.89 1,726,614 157,668 164,915 147,725 93.70 
Edible hog offal ...... 7.36 7.37 3.17 3.19 349,922 26,095 31,081 650 113.62 
Vork trimmings ...... 14.72 13.88 6.33 6.01 7,671 52,018 62,697 55,838 107.35 
Inedible hog grease?... 2.73 2.76 1.18 1.19 130,328 11,974 11,731 11,134 92.98 
Sheep edible fat?...... 1.98 2.11 2.39 2.36 27,822 2,447 2,3 2,503 102.29 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.08 2.16 2.52 2.41 29,395 1,978 2,151 2,562 129.52 
10 ite ate ey 
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Chicago. 
PACKER HIDES — Another. ad- 
vance of %c was paid in the Chicago 
packer market for native steers this 


week. The advance appeared first in 
the eastern market and was quickly 
followed by the movement of a fair 
quantity in this market at the same 
figure. One packer sold a few January 
forward branded steers earlier at last 
week’s prices. also some branded cows 
at unchanged price for May take-off. 
However, all packers have been gen- 
erally holding firmly for another ‘2c 
advance on all descriptions for current 
take-off and have, in fact, been very 
slow to offer out hides with the excep- 
tion of one packer who did not partici- 
pate to any great extent in the move- 
ment about ten days ago. The total 
movement for the week so far was only 
about 25,000 hides. There is a good 
demand at the old prices, which are 
freely bid, and any further upturn in 
the market is expected to show up first 
in branded steers. The dull situation 
in the leather market continues to be 
the most depressing factor. 

Spready native steers quoted 16@ 
16%2c, nom. About 18,000 native steers 
moved this week at 15c for heavies, 
May take-off, or %c over last week. 
Extreme native steers last sold at 
13 tec. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 
14%4c, and Colorados at 14c, for current 
take-off; these prices are freely bid, 
and %c higher asked. However, one 
packer moved 3,000 winter quality butts 
and Colorados, dating January forward, 
at the bid prices. Heavy Texas steers 
last sold at 14%c, light Texas steers 
at 13%c, and extremes light Texas 
steers at 12%c; these prices since de- 
clined, asking 4c more. 

Last trading in heavy native cows 
was at 12%c, and light native cows at 
18c; %2c more asked here. One packer 
sold 5,000 May branded cows early at 
12%4c, steady; others asking 4c more. 

Native bulls quoted 9@9%c, nom., 
and branded bulls 8@8%c, nom., with 
last trading in November forward at 
the inside figures. 

The South American market was 
firm to a shade stronger. Last sales 
were 12,000 Argentine frigorifico steers 
at $35.00 gold, equal to 14 15/16c, c.i.f. 
New York, as against $34.75 or 14%c 
paid late last week. Sales of 1,000 
Artigas and 4,000\ Nacionals also re- 
ported equal to 15 3/16c, as against 15c 
paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Local 
small packers cleaned up their May 
productions earlier, with last trading 
at 12%c for all-weight native steers 
and cows and 12c for branded. Some 
inquiries reported for June hides, but 
killers are awaiting further action on 
a good scale in the big packer market 
before offering. Meantime, the market 
is nominally at least %c over prices 
obtained for May hides. 

Trading last week in the Pacific 
Coast market about cleaned up that 
market to end of April, with last sales 
of straight Aprils at 11%4c for steers 
and 10c for cows, f.o.b. shipping points. 


HIDE TRIMMINGS — Offered at 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


$32.00@33.00 per ton, Chicago; buyers’ 
ideas $30.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market apparently has not felt the 
effect of the advance paid for packer 
native steers, due to the fact that win- 
ter quality hides are still coming in on 
the country market. Trading has been 
very light. All-weights quoted 9%@ 
10c, selected, delivered. Heavy steers 
and cows still offered at 9%c. Buff 
weights quoted 10@10%sc asked. Ex- 
tremes range 12@12%%c, according to 
description and percentage of grubs. 
Bulls offered at 7c, selected. All-weight 
branded quoted around 84¢, less Chi- 
cago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins sold 
last week at 21c, northern basis, for 
Mays; more understood available on 
this basis. 

The market on straight 8/15 lb. Chi- 
cago city calfskins continues in doubt 
and some trading will be necessary to 
definitely establish the market, which 
is quoted nominally around 184%2@19c. 
Demand light for the 8/10 lb., and 
some offered at 17@17%c; part-car of 
10/15 lb. weights sold at 20c. Mixed 
cities and countries quoted 16@16%c, 
nom.; straight countries 14%@l15c. 

KIPSKINS—The market advanced a 
cent when one packer sold 7,000 to 8,000 
May production at 19c for northern na- 
tives and 17c for over-weights, south- 
erns a cent less. Another packer sold 
1,200 May over-weights at 17c. Branded 
kips are held firmly at 15c. 

First-salted Chicago city kips more 
firmly held at 17c, with last trading at 
16%c. Mixed cities and countries 14% 
@15c, nom.; straight countries around 
14c. 

Big packer regular slunks $1.25 bid 
and $1.85 asked; hairless last sold at 
27%ec. 

HORSEHID ES—Market fairly 
steady; good city renderers, with manes 
and tails, quoted $4.00@4.50, with 
choice lots possibly around $4.75; mixed 
city and country lots range $3.25@38.75 
flat, based on not over 10 per cent 
No. 2’s. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 11 
@11%c per lb. Shearlings moving at 
the fairly well established price of 50c 
for No. 1’s and 30c for No. 2’s; about 
nine cars of big packer shearlings re- 
ported on this basis, the No. 1’s con- 
sisting generally of % inch up. Some 
small packer shearlings moved at un- 
changed price of 35c for No. 1’s and 
17%c for No. 2’s, and more available. 
Pickled skins have been selling at $4.75 
@5.00 per doz. straight run of packer 
lamb, and market about unchanged. 
Country pelts quoted around 65@70c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips, big 
packer take-off, 7c, nom. Gelatine 
scraps quoted 4@4c. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES—An advance of 
%ec was paid for native steers when 
two killers moved May productions 
early in the week at 15c for native 
steers, 14%c for butt brands and. 14c 
for Colorados, the branded hides sell- 
ing steady. Another killer later moved 
May production same basis, with total 
movement around 20,000 hides, and 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Friday, May 238, 1980—Close (Re- 
vised): June 14.00n; July 14.15n; Aug. 
14.40n; Sept. 15.08 sale; Oct. 15.20n; 
Nov. 15.50n; Dec. 15.90 sale; Jan. 
16.00n; Feb. 16.15 sale; Mar. 16.25n; 
Apr. 16.35n. Sales 15 lots. 

Saturday, May 24, 1980—Close: June 
13.90n; July 14.20n; Aug. 14.50n; Sept. 
14.95@15.00; Oct. 15.10n; Nov. 15.40n; 
Dec. 15.90@16.00; Jan. 16.00n; Feb. 
16.10n; Mar. 16.20n; Apr. 16.30n. Sales 
3 lots. 

Monday, May 26, 1930—Close: June 
13.90n; July 14.25n; Aug. 14.55n; Sept. 
14.90@14.94; Oct. 15.20n; Nov. 15.50n; 
Dec. 15.85@15.88; Jan. 15.95n; Feb. 
16.10@16.15; Mar. 16.25n; Apr. 16.40n. 
Sales 12 lots. 

Tuesday, May 27, 1980—Close: June 
14.00n; July 14.30n; Aug. 14.60n; Sept. 
15.14 sale; Oct. 15.25n; Nov. 15.55n; 
Dec. 16.05@16.08; Jan. 16.10n; Feb. 
16.30n; Mar. 16.40n; Apr. 16.50n. Sales 
32 lots. 

Wednesday, May 28, 1930 — Close: 
June 13.90n; July 14.20n; Aug. 14.60n; 
Sept. 14.95@15.00; Oct. 15.25n; Nov. 
15.55n; Dec. 15.91 sale; Jan. 16.05n; 
Feb. 16.20 sale; Mar. 16.30n; Apr. 
16.40n. Sales 11 lots. 

Thursday, May 29, 1930—Close: June 
13.90; July 14.20; Aug. 14.60; Sept. 
14.90@14.95; Oct. 15.25; Nov. 15.65; 
Dec. 15.90 sale; Jan. 16.05; Feb. 16.15; 
Mar. 16.30; Apr. 16.40. 

The Hide Exchange was closed on 
Friday, May 30th (Memorial Day), and 
Saturday, May 8\st. 


en 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended May 29, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
May 2! week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

Sere 16 @16%n 16 @16%n @17'%4n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @15 @14% @15%b 
Hvy. Tex. 

GU sews 144%@15 @14% @14% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

BEER, cv ece 144%@15 @14% @14%b 
Hvy. Col. strs.14 @14% @14 @14b 
Ex-light Tex. 

strs. ......124@13 @12% @14% 
Brnd’d cows.124%@13 @12% @14%b 
Hvy. nat. 

oe 12%@13 @12% @14%b 
Light nat. 

eee 13 @13% @13 @15%b 
Nat. bulls... 9 @9%n 9 @9% 104%@11 
Brnd’d bulls. 8 @ 8%4n 8 @ 8% 9%@10 
Calfskins ... @21 @21 @22 
Kips, nat. .. @19 @18 @19 
Kips, ov-wt.. @li @16 @ilij 
Kips, brnd’d. @l5ax @l4n 15 @15%n 
Slunks, reg..1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.35 
Slunks, hris.. @27% 2 50ax 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKBERS. 


Nat, all-wts.. @13n 18n @15 
Branded .... @12%n 124%n 14 
Nat. bulls .. @ 8% 8% 10 11 
Brnd’d_ bulls. @ 7% 1% 9n 
Calfskins ...18%@19n 18%@19n 20 @20%n 
ere @l7ax 16%@1i7n @18n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.15 $3" @1.20 
Slunks, hris.. @235 25 @3in 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. @ 9%ax @ 9% @11\%ax 
Hvy. cows... @ 9Y%ax $ 9% @11\%ax 
eee 10 @10% 10 10% 12%@138 
@15 


Extremes ...12 @12% 124%@12% 
See @ Tax @ Tax 

Calfskins ...144@15n 144%@15n 16 @16%n 
ps errr 14n 14n 15n 
Light calf...1. 1.10 1.00@1.10 90 1.00 
Deacons ..... 1 Mee Og a 1.10 90 1.00 


Slunks, reg. .50 
Slunks, a @10n 5 10n «15 


Horsehides ..3.25@4.50 3.25@4.50 4.50@5.75 

Hogskins ...50 @55 50 @55 65 @70 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs. .1.30@1.40n 1.30@1.40n .......... 
Sml. pkr. 

lambs ....1.20@1.35n 1.20@1.35n .......... 
Pkr. shearigs.30 50 30 @50 @1.30 
Dry pelts ...11 @11% 11 @U1% 19 @21 
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Live Hog 
“Future” 
Market 


Dear Mr. 








Packer: 


Your broker needs encourage- 


ment. 


The cash hog market has always 
been the field of operation for your 


broker. 


"Future" buying is a new ex- 
perience to him. Contracts for 
"Future" delivery are just appear- 
ing on the market. Your protection 
necessitates his knowledge of that 
market and his ability to execute 
your orders. Your orders may need 
instantaneous execution, but do you 
know that your broker is ina 
position to protect you? A 
little "teamwork" will give 
both of you the knowledge for 


your protection when the 





favorable moment arrives. 


Don't remain unpro- 
tected. 


Sincerely, 


Chicago Live Stock Exchange 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 





The Only 
Market of Its 
Kind in the 


World 
and the Whole 
World Is Going to 
Make Use of It— 
This Up-to-Date 
Method of 
Merchandising 
the Whole Hog 
or Its 
Products 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., May 28, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with last week’s 
close: Fed steers and yearlings, about 
steady, early sharp downturn on fed 
steers being regained; very uneven set 
of markets on fed steers, excessive 
supplies being promptly followed by 
sharply abridged runs, which caused 
market to fluctuate confusedly. Steers 
predominated; lower grades sold to 
best advantage. Killing quality was 
less desirable than last week; most 
steers, $10.50@12.25; strictly choice 
kinds absent, best $14.00, with sprink- 
ling of better grade mediumweights 
and heavies $13.00@13.75. There was 
an active trade on light yearlings, 
mixed offerings up to $12.50; yearling 
heifers, to $11.75, and yearling steers 
at $13.00; most yearling steers, $12.00 
down. She stock fully steady to strong; 
most fat cows, $7.75@9.00; cutters, 
$5.00@6.50; bulls, weak to 25¢ lower; 
vealers about steady; very few re- 
placement cattle in run, thin light kinds 
selling mostly at $9.00@10.50 in 
broadest demand. 

HOGS—Compared with late last 
week: Today’s prices strong to 10c 
higher; undertone of trade improved; 
shipping demand expanded and local 
demand showing more breadth than in 
recent weeks. Today’s top, $10.50, 
highest for month of May; bulk of good 
to choice 160- to 230-lb. weights, $10.25 
@10.45, 180- to 200-lb. weights topping 
the market; 240- to 300-lb. weights, 
mostly $10.05@10.30; 382-lb. weights, 
$9.90; pigs and light lights scarce; 130- 
to 150-lb. weights, mostly $10.00@ 
10.35; pigs, $9.50@10.25; packing sows, 
mostly $9.15@9.65. 

SHEEP—Continued light supplies 
the main bullish factor; offerings of na- 
tive springers extremely meager. Com- 
pared with last week’s close: Shorn 
lambs, strong to 25c higher; native 
springers, $1.00@1.25 higher. Fat ewes 
strong; late bulk fat shorn lambs, $9.75 
@10.00; few, $10.25; top, $10.50; 
heavies, $9.00@9.75; fat native spring- 
ers, $12.75@13.00, few head $13.25; fat 
ewes, $5.00@5.75; top, $6.00. 

ee 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., May 28, 1930. 

CATTLE—Most classes of fed steers 
and yearlings were lower on the open- 
ing session of the week, but since that 
time a stronger feeling prevailed, and 
final prices are mostly steady to 25c 
higher, with spots 25@50c up on me- 
dium to good grades. Three loads of 
choice 1,569-lb. beeves made $13.50 for 
the week’s top, while best medium 
weights and yearlings stopped at 
$12.75. Bulk of the fed arrivals cleared 
from $10.25@12.25. Light mixed year- 
lings, fed heifers and slaughter cows 
are steady to 25c higher, while bulls 
and vealers are steady. The mid-week 
top on vealers rested at $12.00. 

HOGS — A stronger undertone fea- 
tured the hog market most of the 
period under review, and values are 
20@25c higher than last Thursday. 
The week’s top reached $10.10 on 





Wednesday, which is the first time in 
more than a month that the $10.00 
mark has been passed. All interests 
were good buyers at the advance, and 
big packers have been in competition 
with shippers most of the time. Pack- 
ing classes sold readily at the advance 
with $8.75@9.35 taking the bulk. 
SHEEP—Fat lambs continue to meet 
a good demand, and fed offerings are 
85@50c higher, while springers ad- 
vanced 75c@$1.00 over last Thursday. 
Choice Arizona spring lambs scored 
$12.25, and best natives stopped at 
$12.00. Fed woolskins were scarce, with 
the best selling at $10.50. Clippers 
ranged up to $10.15, with others at 
$9.75@10.00. Mature classes’ ruled 
15@25c higher, with Arizona shorn 
ewes bringing $5.25@5.50, with the top 


at $5.75. 
oo 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, May 28, 1930. 


CATTLE—Liberal receipts early in 
the week resulted in a lower trend to 
prices on fed steers, yearlings and 
heifers, but later part of the early de- 
cline was regained, with current prices 
steady to 25c lower. Better grade 
weighty steers were mostly steady. 
Cows held fully steady. Bulls were 
steady to weak. Vealers advanced 50c. 
Light steers earned $12.75, and several 
loads weighty steers $13.00. Choice 
light heifers earned $11.00, with a part 
load $11.25. Top on vealers reached 
$14.50. 

HOGS—Breadth to the demand has 
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been the outstanding feature in the hog 
trade for the period, and general trend 
to values has been stronger, with com- 
parisons with last Thursday uncover- 
ing a net upturn of 15@25c. Wednes- 
day’s top reached $10.00, with bulk 
ranging as follows: 160- to 250-lb. 
weights, $9.90@10.00; 250- to 280-lb. 
butchers, $9.85@10.00; 280- to 350-lb. 
butchers, $9.65@9.85; sows, $9.15@9.25; 
stags, $8.75@9.25. 

SHEEP—Uneven advances have been 
scored on slaughter lambs under the 
influence of light receipts at leading 
market centers. Spring lambs for the 
period have scored a dollar advance, 
while fed, clipped and wooled lambs 
show a 50c upturn. Matured sheep 
show a 25c gain. On Wednesday, good 
and choice California and Idaho spring 
lambs sold $11.75@12.00; best natives, 
$11.75; bulk fed clipped lambs, $10.00@ 


10.15; top, $10.25; good and choice 
shorn ewes, $5.25@6.00. 
--— fe 
ST. LOUIS 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., May 28, 1930. 


CATTLE — Increased demand since 
Monday sent the price level of steers 
and cows upward, while fed mixed 
yearlings and heifers regained Mon- 
day’s loss. Compared with last Thurs- 
day: Steers and cows sold 25c higher; 
mixed yearlings, heifers, low cutters, 
and weighty sausage bulls, steady; light 
sausage bulls, 25c lower; vealers, 75c 
lower. Bulk of steers sold at $9.25@ 
11.75, with 1,403-lb. steers landing 
$13.00 and best yearlings $12.00. Fat 
mixed yearlings and heifers bulked at 
$10.00@11.25, 623-lb. mixed yearlings 
scoring $12.35 and 655-lb. heifers 








CHICAGO 
DETROIT 


OMAHA 


NASHVILL 


WASHINGTON 
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realizing $11.75 as tops. Most cows 
brought $7.25@8.25; low cutters, $4.25 
@5.25; top sausage bulls, $7.75; veal- 
ers, $11.25. 

HOGS—Swine prices scored a net ad- 
vance of 15@25c during the week, with 
weighty butchers up most. Top on 
Wednesday settled in the $10.35 notch, 
with bulk of 160- to 260-lb. weights, 
$10.20@10.35; 270-310 lbs., $10.10@ 
10.20; sows, $9.15@9.25. 

SHEEP—Sheep house trade was ac- 
tive all week, and spring lambs ad- 
vanced 50@75c; clipped lambs, 25c. 
Sheep held steady. Spring lambs 
bulked on Wednesday at $12.00@12.50; 
culls, $9.00. Clipped lambs cashed at 
se and clipped ewes $4.00@ 


te 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., May 28, 1930. 

CATTLE—A strong, late rally more 
than erased early weakness, and prices 
finished strong to 25c higher on impor- 
tant classes. Yearlings, heifers and 
better grade cows stood mostly 25c 
higher. Quality dropped off consider- 
ably following last week’s showing. 
Choice 829-lb. yearling steers brought 
$12.50 as week’s top. No strictly choice 
matured steers were offered. Few best 
loads, $12.00@12.10; bulk steers and 
yearlings, $10.00@11.65; fat heifers, 
$10.35@11.25; most beef cows, $6.50@ 
8.50; choice vealers, $12.50. 

HOGS—Hogs today reached a new 
pe for recent weeks at $10.05. Bulk 
offerings 250 Ibs. and less, $9.90@10.00; 
250 to 340 lbs., $9.65@9.90, or mostly 
25@35c higher than a week earlier. 
Packing sows ranged mainly from $8.75 
@9.35. Price fluctuations have been 
extremely narrow. 

SHEEP—Best spring lambs worked 
upward to a $12.00 basis, showing a 
$1.25 gain for the week. Natives and 
Idahos brought the price. On old crop 

._ lambs it was a 50@60c higher deal; 
best fed lambs, $10.00@10.25 shorn; no 
choice woolskins offered. Choice Ari- 
zona ewes brought $5.85 shorn. 

——e—--- 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., May 28, 1930. 

CATTLE—Slight reductions appeared 
in beef steer and yearling values, while 
she stock continued scarce and firm. 
Other classes were little changed for 
the week. Choice 1,500-lb. bullocks 
topped at $13.00; several loads of 
medium and heavy weight beeves turned 
at $12.50@12.75, desirable 950-Ib. year- 
lings made $12.25 and most grain feds 
cashed at $9.75@11.50. Load lots of 
fed heifers ranged downward from 
$10.65, and odd lots sold up to $11.50. 
Best vealers brought $13.00, and 
medium bulls cleared freely at $6.75@ 
7.25. 

HOGS—Prices advanced 25@35c with 
improved demand, and the late $10.00 
top was paid by all interests. Desirable 

70- to 270-lb. weights turned largely 
at $9.75@10.00, whi'e 280- to 350-lb. 
butchers made $9.50@9.75. Packin 
sows sold chiefly at $9.00@9.25. Smooth 
lights reached $9.35. 

SHEEP — Slaughter lamb values 
gained another full 75c as choice clip- 
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pers topped at $10.35, with the bulk of 
better grades were down to $10.00. 
Choice woolskins were scarce. Medium 
to good grades turned at $9.50@10.25. 
Spring lambs were quotable around 
$11.75. Aged stock was about steady. 
Choice short fat ewes were eligible at 


$5.25@5.75. 
ST. PAUL 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Econo: +) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., May 28, 1930. 


CATTLE—In line with outside con- 
ditions, trade in the cattle division here 
has been rather uneven this week, ma- 
tured steers working 25c lower, year- 
lings holding steady, while other butcher 
stock is closing strong to 25c higher, 
under very meager supplies. Choice 
heavy steers topped at $13.00, best 
yearlings making $11.50, bulk all 
weights turning at $9.75@11.25. Beef 
cows bulked at $6.25@7.75, butcher 
heifers at $8.00@9.50, low cutters and 
cutters turning at $4.75@6.00 largely, 
while medium grade bulls sold upwards 
to $7.35. Vealers on a 50c or more 
upturn, closed today at $10.50@11.00 
on good grades, choice kinds to $12.00 
@13.00. 

HOGS—The local hog market ruled 
35c to in spots 50c higher for the week. 
Bulk of the better 160- to around 230- 
lb. hogs sold at $10.00@10.10, with 240- 
to around 325-lb. averages at $9.50@ 
9.90. Sows cashed at $8.50@8.75, while 
pigs and light lights bulked at $10.00, 
or 25c up. 

SHEEP—The lamb market here was 
featured by considerable activity lately. 
Good and choice shorn lambs cashed at 
$9.50 to mostly $10.00, springers at 
$11.00@12.00 and woolskins at $10.50@ 
11.00, while fat ewes sold at $5.00@ 
5.75. 


Ses 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended May 24, 1930, with 





comparisons: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended May 24.....180,000 555,000 265,000 
Previous week .......... 189,000 559,000 295,000 
192 189,000 636,000 274,000 
1928 ... s 697,000 210,000 
1927 ,000 673,000 223,000 
BD si oo cet ensececsever 237,000 541,000 195,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
pe Gg eee 483,000 


Previous week 





BU EOL. s anc cws sas y 
0 Ee ee er rey ree 600,000 
DR ACh ait es 66m % +e we wadeee ees cheers eneane 605,000 
DY 6 tis 0 vas bo 04s 6050 06b ends 5-6 dniea sate 466,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended May 24....137,000 425,000 217,000 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, May 238, 1930: 


Cor. 


Week ended Prev. week, 

May 23. week. 1929. 
eee 121,494 118,757 112,679 
Kansas City, Kan.... 52,376 63,401 77,186 
Ses = 48,474 52,438 51,487 
ie a 62,858 62,770 66,716 
fs ar 24,776 26,393 31,873 
ee ere 37,281 37,980 
St. Joseph, Mo. .... 23,484 27 ,559 28,556 
Indianapolis ........ 24,920 23,424 19,286 
New York and J. C.. 29,597 25,385 29,715 


~ Includes East St. Louis, il. 
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SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
RPP rer or or 250 6,000 3,000 
ree 600 2,500 300 
DEER  wepecescchccessaes 100 5,500 2,100 
ee rere 150 3,500 100 
See 100 2,000 1,000 
aaa err rn 100 3,500 100 
9 ae a eee 100 750 300 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 500 100 
i Se 50 200 
DEOWOUENS neice ccc cctcves socee 500 
Denver ...... 65 85 
Louisville 200 200 
Wichita 200 1,200 100 
Indianapolis ............ 100 3,000 100 
SIN 5 von ap aeree sen 100 600 200 
Cincinnati 200 800 oie 
PED 010-0 0p seecnsebee), odes 500 
Cleveland 100 500 
Nashville 100 300 
DPIIOD sis cs vidbedeshccsne i Cehaw 200 
MONDAY, MAY 26, 1930. 

I: «cy cba ches cu near 21,000 55,000 10,000 
OE errr 9,000 14,000 7,000 
al Siatess geakos ier 10,000 17,000 11,000 
ee Parra 4,100 12,000 2,000 
St. Joseph .............. 2,000 2,000 2,100 
RE MEET o55's naansoeee Xa 4,100 7,000 500 
i EE dass bonecvuseas 3,700 11,000 1,400 
Oklahoma City 400 1,200 100 
Poet Werth ....... 1,000 3,000 
Milwaukee .... 1,400 100 
Denver ....... 2,700 300 
eI) bcs 0 S's 0'u bce 500 100 
MEME c.n:0'6'060%%.o004a000\% 3,200 800 
Indianapolis .. 5,000 100 
Pittsburgh .... 4,000 2,500 
Cincinnati ..... 2,800 400 

MEE. nace sadccsvcnenes 7,000 3,200 
COBVMIRME 2. wc ccc cccccins 3,600 1,700 
ee, ree 400 300 
WEED wi vewsees sou<60 Ke 1,200 100 

TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CRICRRO. crcccsccecscovece 600 90,000 10,000 
ae 6,000 9,500 7,000 
ee rrr rr 2,000 14,000 12,000 
ee ror 3,500 17,500 3,000 
PEL Sas acasas cage 1,000 5,500 4,200 
OS eee 8,500 2,500 
ae 2, 7,000 300 
Oklahoma City g 1,500 100 
Fort Worth 1,100 2,000 
Milwaukee 2,500 100 
SS 1,400 600 
BNE 0.0.55 3400.605 080 300 100 
V2) a dave 3,000 300 
Indianapolis .. 7,000 300 
Pittsburgh .... 1,400 300 
Cincinnati 4,000 800 
ETS io 0:64 sieges 5 ee 600 
Cleveland .. 900 
Nashville .. 100 
Toronto .... 800 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1930. 
SND SC icheseciseevenss 13,000 
Kansas City 6,000 
UO c cesccc ces y 10,000 
oe ae % 2,200 
Pee r 3, 4,200 
. *. JS Se 4,200 9,500 800 
Fe Orr 2,800 15,000 800 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 1,400 200 
. th. ars 1,900 800 6,500 
OE Afaa a wwste ven s 4 500 1,200 100 
DME e nsucavess ondt aun é 600 700 500 
SMUD co ceescccccvescs 100 400 100 
DUM "4 ah Gada dv'n.00 vue 700 2,900 700 
TmGIAMADONS 2.02 cece scece 1,400 7,000 400 
PEEL cede beseesebin) obaee 1,500 500 
eee 300 2,300 700 
PERO. i ccecaedsescvinecd 200 1,100 
eer es) 200 1,900 600 
PEND. winced cenccccen cis 100 300 200 
BEY vs ccunonesesances 300 500 900 
THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1930. 
ND ic canetiveepadines 5,000 23,000 8,000 
SS RE wu vu bade'esss 2,000 10,000 4,000 
SEE hain cad pais:bawies do 4,200 16,000 4,000 
oy Eee ey er 1,800 13,500 2,500 
ENS a Wate sip b hk vs 1,400 5,500 2,500 
EE AEE 9 Sine sine os aux sie 2,500 9,500 700 
IED cab wing oe 4.3404, ¢ 1,800 6,000 500 
Oklahoma City ......... 700 1,500 00 
RS 2,200 600 1,300 
ree pe 600 1,500 500 
I greener ates Sia bore we 2,100 1,400 500 
ME. beCivotconsatcce 300 1,800 200 
EOGIGMODONIS 5.0.6 cc sccce 600 5,000 400 
RS ee gains 1,500 700 
PE Ss vvasbiaanpas 300 2,500 1,200 
PEED SES bs 5 s's% deenhacsa 100 1,100 500 
REE. SB nis one wves ude 100 1,900 500 
a 


WHAT MAKES TANKS FOAM? 

Write us your experience with in- 
edible tanks foaming. Have you noticed 
the kind of material in the tank when 
this happens? Send your comments to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chieago, Ill. 


fi 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Special reports to The National Provisioner 


show the number of livestock slaughtered at 15 Summa ry of top prices for livestock 

centers for the week ended May 24, 1930, with at leading Canadian centers, week 

comparisons: pens Ae ended May 23, 1930, with comparisons, 
CATTLE. ae ; 

Cor. as reported by the Dominion Live 


Week ended Prev. week, Stock Branch: 
y24. week. 1929. 




















Chicago ba snes <asatis 18,961 19,474 BUTCHER STEERS. 
Kansas City 16,449 17,081 000 
SN as ose ok eres 20;082 14,671 1, 1,200 Ibe. s 
reer 8,477 8,208 Week Same 
St. Joseph 7,606 5,869 ended Prev. week, 
Sioux City 8,687 8,705 May 23. week. 1929. 
Sr ee 1,601 ee err $11.25 $11.75 
Fort Worth 3,968 4,353 Montreal 10.50 11.50 
Philadelphia 1,288 1,415 Winnipeg .. 11.25 11.50 
Indianapolis 1,892 1,238 1,371 Calgary e 11,25 11.50 
New York & Jersey City 8,762 8,347 BGT TIO one cccnsn cdc 10.75 11.00 10.50 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,118 2,329 ean ees 9.50 9.50 10.25 
Cincinnati 3,279 2,905 Moose Jaw ............ 10.50 11.50 10.50 
DOVER © wcccccccccccccces 1,990 2,754 2,620 Saskatoon ...........00. 10.25 10.50 10.50 
MDD es wn evs eevicnias 105,156 96,853 VEAL CALVES 
38. PR oes sa casein es $14.00 $12.00 $14.50 
NE EE ET ee 121,494 118,757 112,629 Montreal ............... 9.50 9.00 12.00 
Kansas City 7 28,266 36,765 Ww ERE 14.00 13.00 13.00 
RSS ratea 's Liga dale wih 47,114 59,179 Calgary ..............+. 12.00 13.00 15.00 
Se en eer 88,084 38,983 Edmonton ........ .- 12.00 12.00 13.00 
St. Joseph 21,687 24,560 Prince Albert .... 9.00 8.00 11.00 
Sioux City 27,007 32,414 Moose Jaw ....... -« 12.00 12.00 13.00 
, po 9,558 9,334 Saskatoon .............. 1.00 11.00 12.00 
Fort Worth ‘ 5,883 6,055 
Philadelphia 13,987 15,368 SHLBOT BACON HOGS. 
Indianapolis 19,7838 22,417 17,374 ‘Toronto .............66. $12.75 $12.75 $13.85 
New York & Jersey City 44,000 40,731 45,068 Montreal eiSeporcedeacas 13.50 13.75 15.00 
Oklahoma City .......... 6,167 Ome; errr reerrere 11.75 12.25 12.50 
OR 5 vss ca ness 17,052 18,100 20,204 Calgary ..........--.+5+ 11.85 11.85 13.75 
ii aa ara 6,085 5,842 4,871 SNL 5 ce vekccscanse 11.50 11.75 12.75 
cubapiuies':.. dane ctepuste EE GED csovcusces 11.70 11.95 13.00 
BROS ccias nce sevens 401,377 403,640 422,804 Moose Jaw ............ 11.05 12.05 12.90 
SHEEP BRERRGOOR i oc cccccsncies 10.95 11.95 12.80 
iptcage geaernt® neade bates 49,940 60,933 56,275 
Kansas City ............ 20,576 29,587 30,115 
BN nae segs nadtc nce 43.190 50,017 95,681 Gooey ones: “- 
DEEL, Gore's 6a a o's 00 4.0.0 6,849 7,994 8,463 Winnipeg Sy 13.50 
St. Joseph 30,306 28,899 = 26,015 Calgary TT" “9/00 13.50 
Sioux City i Be ie ~ neat obs ot 
Mitte Soc ss. cc. 2'111 11427-2069 Ramonton . Biss Saas + S's BOO: AMO arse 
Fort Worth can SD eee a rats 
Philadelphia S768. 6108 S807 Gace ooo ** 
Indianapolis 444 808 gon Saskatoon ............. 
nig Sues Jersey City => 7 55,821 *Spring lambs per head. 
MUMMRERES,. scp cceccedees 1037 1,881 1,487 i 
SM Si a's tind bob's a ean bse 3,350 4,774 7,361 
ciepamtiets” *aeaaetbeegl ewan ‘ 
OES cerns snnas al 253,171 280,074 244,052 _ Watch the “Wanted” page for bar- 


gains. 


Boston slaughters omitted. 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 


Hog Alley Chicago, Illinois 


= FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 
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BEDDING LIVESTOCK CARS, 


(Continued from page 40.) 
liquid manure from these animals 
clings to their tails, and as they switch 
they ‘espe sed theinselves and each other, 
thereby detracting from their appear- 
ance and consequently the sales value. 

This is not a contradiction to the 
recommendation that only sand-bedded 
cars be furnished during the summer 
months. More hogs are transported 
than any other species. Four times as 
many hogs as sheep, ten times as many 
hogs as calves, and 27 times as many 
hogs as cattle, on the head basis. Fur- 
thermore, their higher body tempera- 
ture, greater speed of metabolism and 
closeness with which they are built to 
the ground, make them more sus- 
ceptible to overheating. So our aim 
should be to furnish the most satis- 
factory bed for hogs. 

Straw bedding could easily be placed 
over the sand bedding for shipping cat- 
tle. sheep or calves. The sand would 
make a more secure footing than we 
would be able to get by using straw 
alone. Further, the sand could be left 
in place after the straw was removed. 
Enough straw should be used to furnish 
secure footing in all seasons. The 
winter bed should be increased as a 
measure of comfort to the animals. 


Winter and Summer Beds for Hogs. 


4. The winter bed for hogs should 
be of straw, deep enough to furnish se- 
cure footing and a warm floor to lie 
upon. 

5. The summer bed for hogs should 
be of sand, gravel or limestone screen- 
ings of sufficient depth to hold moisture 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 








co menceraem oe 




















BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Nien. 
Beference: Stock Yards National Bank. 


CHAS. 


Order Buyer 






















Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Indianapolis Ft. Wayne 


Indiana Indiana So. Omaha 


E. K. Corrigan 





J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 

















STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, 
14 years packing house buyer 
for all grades 

Correspondence solicited 


E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Union 









B. REYNOLDS 


Cattle Exclusively 
NEBR. 


of beef cattle 





Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder a Otome 





Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 


Stock Yards, Chicago 
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when the hogs are dampened down and 
to give secure footing. Neither slack 
coal or cinders should be used, because 
the hogs, being naturally hungry for 
mineral], will eat a portion of their bed- 
ding. Coal and cinders tear the animal 
casing walls as they are cleaned, and if 
run through a cleaning machine may 
tear it all to pieces. 

6. Minimum amounts of straw to be 
used for summer bedding for cattle, 
calves and sheep would be two bales 
per deck. For winter bedding the 
amount should at least be doubled or 4 
bales. Minimum amounts of sand or 
gravel bedding would be 1 to 1% inches 
spread evenly over the floor. 

7. Recommendations should be posted 
on and in scale houses and freight 
offices and should occur at intervals in 
farm and local papers. 

8. I believe that carriers should not 
accept improperly bedded. or unbedded 
cars for shipment at any time of the 
year. 


Watering in Transit. 
9. Something that is not directly on 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


the subject of bedding occurs to me. 
That is the matter of watering in tran- 
sit. I have often observed cars of stock 
that were literally drenched in transit, 
and the drenching was not confined to 
hogs either. 

This watering in transit should not 
be overdone, as it makes sand or gravel 
bedding mussy and destroys the foot- 
ing. It should be confined to hogs 
alone, as it gives cattle, calves or sheep 
a bedraggled appearance and decreases 
their sale value. My recommendation 
would be like the one that Jeff often 
makes to Mutt—use discretion. 

fe 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 

Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended May 24, 1930, 
are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Jersey City ........ 4,376 9,839 1,419 48,102 
Central Union ..... 2,702 2,048 11,824 
Mew WEEK .cccceess 343 «45, 495 20,594 8,971 
| 68,896 
Previous week ..... 64,989 
Two weeks ago .... 62,0638 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Wednes- 
day, May 28, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 


the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econo 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 

ing pigs excluded) ; CHICAGO. E. 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch. .$ 9. bes nny 30 A 
yt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 10.00@10.50 
. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 10.00@10.50 i 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.75@10.40 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.90@ 9.65 
Sltr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 9.25@10.25 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.). 10.01-240 Ibs. 


mae = Ges yr NP: 
Ng ceeueebomeneeencesses LA RERROe 


TEE LBS. 
. FEES (18003,001 = evece «» 13.75@14.35 12 


: (1,100 1,800 LBS. ): 
MGholoe vasvvnscveeseseereessse~ IRSOGILOO 12 
ccceccccccccccscsccces 12,00@13.50 1 
— 960-1,000 LBS. : 
RS : +» 13.00@14.00 1 
- 11..75@13.25 1 






ee cecesecccces eoccsees 10.50@12.50 
8.00@ 10.50 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS.) : 


1.50@12.50 





Choice ....... Sereccccves eoseee 11.25@12.00 1 
Geek .ncoccceces Satepacaeencesne MOUEEEEUUED 
Common-med. ........+-ee+e+5> 7.00@10.25 
COWS: 

GERD oc cvcccccceccccccccccess 1OMOQILIS 

eoccces orsoedssecovecoces  DAOII1.C 

Common-med. .....+.+++ ecosee 7.50@10.25 
Low cutter and cutter... eee 9. 25@10.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 

Choice ...... eedeececcececcece - 8.00@ 9.25 
GOON ..cccccccccccccccccccsee 6.75@ 8.00 
Medium eevecccescccesccncecee 4.75@ 6.75 


7.65@ 9.00 
¥ 


pw mee secccccccecccccccee 6.75@ 7.75 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 

Medium-ch. ...secsscceeseeees 8.00@10.25 

Cull-comMON ....-sseeeceees «+ 7.00@ 8.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

Good-ch. ...... eeccccccccccees 10.75@13.00 

Medium cocccccce eecccececcess 9.00@10.75 


Cull-common ...... 6.50@ 9.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs:* 


SPRING LAMBS: 


ee eeeeeeeces 


, secsdcteocccossccecsse 12.25@13.25 
EEE nxeencccnsvecesesccess 10.75@12.25 


a re 9.50@10.75 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down): Good-ch.. 9.50@10.50 
(92 lbs. down)—Medium ...... 8.50@ 9.50 


10,12-203 lbs. 


12.25@13.75 11.50@12.50 


ern Se 12. 
1 


11.75@12.75 
10.25@11.75 
9.00@10.25 
9.25@10.25 
8.50@ 9.25 
‘. 


mics: 


ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST. PAUL. 


> ae ory 25 $ 9.45@10.00 $ 9.55@10.05 $ 9.25@ 9.90 
00@10.35 9.70@10.00 9.70@10.10 9.70@10.10 


0. 00@10.35 9.65@10.00 9.65@10.10 9.80@10.10 
9.75@10.35 9.15@10.00 9.10@ 9.95 9.80@10.10 
9.00@ 9.35 8.85@ 9.35 8.60@ 9.50 8.40@ 9.10 
9.00@10.00 —........-- 8.50@ 9.65 9.75@10.00 


9.81-227 lbs, 9.45-255 Ibs. 


12.25@13.50 
11.50@12.25 


12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 
11.25@12.50 11.25@12.50 


2.75@13.75 


12.25@13.25 12.25@13.2: 


12.00@13.25 25 
11.00@12.50 11.00@12.25 


11.00@12,25 


2.50@13.50 
1.25@12.50 
2.25@18 
0.75@1: 


5 11.75@13.00 
25 10.50@12.00 10.50@12.2 


woe 
io to 


11.75@13.25 12.25@13.25 
25 10.50@12.25 


9.50@11.25 9.00@11.25 


9.50@11.25 9.25@11.50 
75 8.00@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.50 


50@ 9.25 


5 11.75@13.00 12.00@13.00 
5 10.50@11.75 10.50@11.75 


5 11.75@12. 
5 10.00@11. 


0.50@12.00 10.50@11.50 
9.50@11.00 9.50@10.50 
7.00@ 9.75 6.75@ 9.50 


10.25@12.00 
9.00@10.75  § 
7.00@ 9.75 725@ . 


10. =e ed 
9.2: 





9.50@11.00 
8.25@10.25 
7.50@ 9.00 
8.75@ 9.75 


9.75@11.50 9.50@11.25 
8.75@10.50 = 8.50@10.50 
7.50@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.50 
9.00@ 9.75 8.75@ 9.75 


9. 50@ 11.25 
87 . 





7.2 5 
8.75@ 9.50 





8.00@ 9.00 7.75@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.75 
6.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.75 
4.00@ 6.50 4.25@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 
7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.25 7.10@ 8.25 
6.00@ 7.75 5.25@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.5 6.00@ 7.35 
7.50@11.00 8.00@11.50 8.00@12.00 7.50@ 9.75 
5.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 


11.50@14.50 
10,00@11.50 
5.50@10.00 


10.00@12.50 
8.00@ 10.00 
5.00@ 8.00 


10.00@13.00 
7.00@10.00 





11.25@12.25 
10.25@11.25 
5 8.50@10.25 
5 9.00@10.15 
5 8.25@ 9.00 





9.35@10.00 
8.50@ 9.35 


10. 15@ 10.3 
9.75@10.1 
9.7 





(All weights)—Common ...... 7.50@ 8.50 25@ 8.50 8.00@ 5 7.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.! 
Yearling Wethers: (110 Ibs. 
down)—Med.-ch. .......... eee 7.00@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.25 6.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 8. 
Ewes: (120 lbs. oe ch... 4.50@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.25 4.75@ 6.00 4.65@ 5.85 4.25@ 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 4.25@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.25 4.50@ 6.00 4. 50@ 5.75 4.00@ 
(al weights) —Cull- , Ay 1.75@ 4.50 1.75@ 4.25 3 -00@ 4.75 -25@ 4.65 2.00@ 


*Spring lambs excepted, all quotations on shorn basis. 








May 31, 1930. 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
May 29, 1930, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Totals to 


May 29. May 29, 
Pounds sold ......... 280,500 6,798,000 
Sy eae 1,220 29,660 
Contracts sold ........ 17 412 
Contracts open ...... 95 (Prev. wk.) 98 
Contracts delivered 11 102 
Hogs delivered ...... 716 6,724 
Pounds delivered 187,190 1,661,640 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended May 29, 1930, were as follows: 


SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1930. 





Light.* Med. Heavy. 
Bee ODD pig dues Konia ose te eek ee ‘en bab' 
DRE a velhseces setbaceente: abbr hb as: (eiene 
Me? Voki bakenShpitatavuse™ mpevne: oeset 
DE. wethVisveweesaaelivecee lsamaae faese ss 
ee ret hy tr oe rey ae 


MONDAY, MAY 26, 1930. 
_ ae ‘i | 





TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1930. 
To aes CT GAVE) soon ses 
May 


Mobs s deus ysewc | ee er 10.18 
June Se Le ee ee ee $10.30 10.05 
DE csssacnpeaee ses SaNNe: Sehete Ketede™ Stasi 
GY iss cae e es ae kaye 10.35 oo 
THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1930 
Bt NNO 666504655) Koen eae cae” seed vr wee 
RESP ee wore ran ram cre 
MD” wctaeGcexanedh: wkbs- avaeiw “Cathe eae 
ME  Cavteasaesd bees Heed Uae le apaer 
Ds) aut nscces cases UR er 


*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 Ibs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 lbs., nor more than 310 Ibs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 
ibs., nor more than 280 Ibs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing ‘under 160 Ibs., or more than 330 Ibs. Carlot 

—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
—_@——_ 
HOG FUTURE TRADING GRADES. 


With the approach of the season of 
heavier hogs, the hog futures market 
of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange 
has adopted three standard packing 
grades of hogs which can be sold on 
the “to arrive’ or future delivery 
market in any of the month’s options 
that are open. These grades are de- 
scribed as follows: 


Standard packing grade—These hogs 
shall be fat or well finished, and shall 
not include any undeveloped. or under- 
nourished, or hogs that show evidence 
of grass or soft feed. May include not 
to exceed three extra smooth hogs 
showing evidence of being stags, and 
shall not include any rough or milky 
bellied sows or sows that show ad- 
vanced pregnancy. They shall be in 
apparent good health and able to go 
over. the scales without assistance. 


Standard light packing—Hogs in car- 
lots averaging not less than 270 Ibs. 
nor more than 330 lbs., and shall con- 
tain no hogs weighing under 250 lbs. 
nor more than 360 lbs. 

Standard heavy packing—Hogs in 
carlots averaging not less than 330 lbs. 
nor more than 400 lbs., and shall con- 
tain no hogs weighing under 300 lbs. 
nor more than 450 lbs. 

——Ye- 


What are the chief points to know 
about in kosher killing of cattle? Ask 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 
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May 31, 1930. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at — 
centers for the week ended Saturday, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported 


National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO, 
Cattle. Hogs. 
Armour and Co.......... 6,094 
Se a ae 5,395 
Bets GB OO. oii cieve ces 1,255 






Wilson & Co... é 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. eeee 
G. H. Hammond ere 1,867 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 674 


Brennan Packing Co., 7,034 wines - 
Packing Co., 589 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co. 
hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Agar Packing Co., 4,035 hogs; others, 38, 186 hows. 


Total: Cattle, 20, 836; calves, 
59,313; sheep, 49,940. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,160 1,393 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,166 862 
Fowler Pkg. Co.... TOL 





peeris’ @& Co. ...... 1,754 437 

Re ae 2,792 821 

Wilson & Co. ...... 2,845 302 

EE Pa hose seen ee ke 677 73 

ER? Saree xo w 6 ween 13, "13,065 3,888 

OMAHA, 

Cattle and 
calves. 
Armour and Co. ........ 4,869 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ...... 4,339 
Be A ree 988 
Peete FER. O80. ‘siacccnce 1,495 
gt 2 RR Tae 6,361 
ES ae 17 
Geo. Hoffman & Co..... 33 
M. Mayerowich Pkg. Co. 3 
Omaha Pkg. Oo. ........ 61 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. 11 
J. Roth & Sons 63 
So. Omaha Pkg. 33 
Lincoln Pkg. Co.. os 184 
Morrell Pkg. Co.......... 25 
Baglie Pkg. Co. ........ 382 
Sinclair Pkg. Co......... 680 
OE ee 446 
SIN ciwiasin'e ss cae 04 0's 0% ope 
| ee aA 8 o's eie acs 19,990 


ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Armour and Co, 1,513 505 


ot a ae 2,519 1,066 
Morris & Co. ...... 962 813 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 1,083 tees 
American Pkg. Co... 171 160 
Heil Pkg. Co....... cove 
mrey Pkg. Co....... “197 140 
All others .......... 3,301 1,402 


ON “ae OS ESE TS 9,746 4,086 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Le 2 eee 3,046 615 
Armour and Co, .... 1,716 492 
ell J Seer 1,672 163 
EN eS ass wikkace «6 1,915 68 

IRA eR ee 8,349 “4,388 g 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 2,574 126 





Armour and Co. . 8,086 117 
Swift & Co. . -- 1,723 128 
Smith Bros. ....... 1 owes 
EET Gs Scie de oso ee 3,320 87 

DE “Sakacveeeneey 10,704 453 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves, 


ee” a 788 576 
Wilson & Co. ...... 860 450 
| Re 171 im 


GEER ct sus seas “1,819 — 1,026 

Not including 2738 cattle bought 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 662 337 
Jacob Dold Co...... 436 20 
Fred W. Dold........ 78 
Dunn- Ostertag” panes 63 
Keefe-Le a" ie 
Wichita D. B. Co 15 





Total 1,254 
Not : ——e 58 cattle and 4,549 eae 








direct 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
mwitt Me COs vocccees 841 73 
Armour and Co. .... 461 84 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 416 67 
SE 5630's hehe be:6 406 165 
Seen Sse rere Baa ~~ 389 























ST. PAUL, 


Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,199 3,657 
41: 





Cudahy Pkg. Co 1,305 

Swift & Co. 5,488 

United Pkg. 145 

Do eer 817 12 

TOR 45 dite sé wiaitee's 8,593 10,607 
MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,247 6,946 
U.D.B. Co., N.Y 1 ee 


tS SER 5 
The Layton Co. ey 
R. Gumz & Co..... 69 4 
Armour and Co., Mil. 466 3,460 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 18 can 
QUER Hie eccess cosce: 580 42% 
RE Seeks vine 2,381 10, 877 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Cattle. Calves. 


WG vaca cswevens 528 2,797 
Kingan & Co. ...... 1,445 889 
Armour and Co. a 131 


Indianapolis Abt. “Co. 1,423 265 


Hilgemier Bros. 


5 ie 
Brown Bros. ...... 122 32 


Schussler Pkg. Co... 2 
Riverview Pkg. Co... 17 


Meier Pkg. Co. .... eS og 





Ind. Prov, Co, 2 11 
Maas Hartman .... 7 8 
Art Wabnits ...... . 41 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 13 Arey 
ee rere er 450 120 

WEE Ve tada tres anre 4,576 4,313 


CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calves. 


S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .. 
J. Hilberg & Son.... 62 
‘ 


Gus. Juengling .... sj 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,309 759 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 79 


J. Lohrey Pkg. Co... 4 


Wm. G. Rehn’s Sons 104 "25 


A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 5 


J. Schlachter’s Sons. 182 “240 


J. & F. Schroth Co... 16 


John F, Stegner .... 159 372 
4 


J. Vogel & Son.... 


Ideal Pkg. Co....... chen ° 

OURErB .nccvcccceces 15 eae 

FPOPCIGD .occcccceces 168 841 
Total. secscccesvese 2 184 2,500 If 


Not including 1,327 cattle, 
6,926 hogs bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by 
for the week ended May 24, 1930, w 


Week ended Prev. 


sons: 
CATTLE, 

May 24. 

CRAONRO Sansinids.s cetiisic's ts . 20,8386 

Kansas City .......-.06- 13,065 


Omaha (incl. calves).... 19,990 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 








WICHItR 5. ccseccccccess 1,25 
DOMVER cccccccccvcccccce 2,12: 
Bt. PAW ..cocccccsccces 8,593 
Milwaukee ......cccseees 2,381 
Indianapolis ..........++- 4,576 
Cincinnati ......e-eeeeee 2,184 
DOCK) © cc cccccccvccsees 105,621 
HOGS. 
CRO so ins. cina ca vagncciss 59,313 
Kansas City .. eee 26,791 
Omaha ....-... ... 638,106 


St. Louis 35,893 


St. Joseph 








Sioux City 39,106 
Oklahoma City ......... 6,540 
WRU ode chess ccvusecce 8,505 
DOGUVEE cc sivcesvvssesccees 5,388 
St. Paal ccccccccccccecve 34,598 
Milwaukee .......-.seee 8,503 
Indianapolis ..........++. 33,654 
or ee 19,072 

DORE ean < tps e000 ad He'ews 371,870 

SHEEP. 

CHICAGO. ovcscccacsvsece 49,940 
Kansas City ...ccesecece 29,576 
OMBRE ..ccccrccccccsccce 39,438 
St. Louis ; -. 6,849 
St. Joseph . 26,856 
Sioux City ....... . 14,285 
Oklahoma City .......... 625 
WICDItR 2... cccccccee wuce . Mpeah 
DORVET oc ccc ccvccces eae ee 
ee castcdecetedceee 2,250 
Milwaukee .......sseeee. 1,028 
Indianapolis ............ 2,243 
Cincinnati ...-.ccccceces 2,185 

WOE ie iwendvweres 182,242 
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825 





2,2 250 


Sheep. 


958 


"70 


1,028 


Sheep. 
1,112 
429 

40 

373 


a 
"58 


"2,243 


Sheep. 





1,174 
2,185 
and 


markets 
compari- 


Cor. 
week, 
1929. 

19,474 

13,836 


100,721 


60,450 
36,765 
67,229 
38,983 
29,565 
50,461 
14,391 


41,920 
17,420 





421,995 


56,275 

30,115 

34,052 
463 


26,153 
10,001 
186 


2,069 
12,515 
3,777 
659 
1,180 
2,408 


187,853 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reperted as follows: 


RECHIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., May 19....13,452 2,015 40,053 15, 605 
Tues., May 20.... 9,616 4,140 23,056 es 
Wed., May 21.... ? 
Thurs., May 22... 
Fri., May 28.... 


8,638 
3,775 24,650 13, 396 
984 21,164 10,222 











Sat., May 24.... "200 200 6,000 3,000 
This week ...... 42,345 14,1438 134,823 61,515 
Previous week ..39,770 12,458 129,550 77,050 
LOOP GOs asscuys 41,878 14,208 118,595 75,390 


Two years ago..47,024 19,196 150,193 48,009 
Total receipts for month and year to May 24, 
with comparisons: 
—-~-May.-—— Year—-—— 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
133,103 139,486 810,449 893,885 
‘ 42535 60,975 249,257 335,087 
433,110 367,441 3,233,160 3,450,620 
260,689 272,085 1,661,579 1,410,699 








SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., May 19.... 4,590 29 6,960 2,869 
Tues., May 20.... 2,508 34 5,167 2,113 
Wed., May 21... 3,974 18 3,259 660 
Thurs., May 22.. 1,677 6 6,341 2,683 
Fri., May 23..... 869 2 8,146 1,252 
Sat., May 24.... 100 10 1,000 200 
This week ...... 13,713 99 30,873 9,777 
Previous week ..12, 433 64 22,956 12,845 
YVOAF OEO.....0005 18,266 212 20,894 19,932 
Two years ago. .13,518 306 «638,643 =-12,375 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended May 24. vit 50 $10.05 $ 4.85 § 9.60 
Previous week .. 1.00 10.05 5.00 9.55 








1920 co ncccccvcvovens 13:60 10.80 6.35 13.65 
VORB cw cccccccccsces 12.95 9.65 8. 15.70 
WOZT cc ccecccvcccees 10.70 9.25 6.25 14,10 
WQS crc ccccccccsece 9.25 13.80 7.15 14.75 
WDZS ccc ccceveveees 10.00 12.35 7.10 8612.65 

Av. 1925-1929..... $11.30 $11.15 $ 6.70 $14.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


*Week ended May 2 ..28,600 103,900 





Previous week ..... 27,337 106,603 
Sree ee. 28,615 97,701 
CC eer ry ee ee ek 33,509 111,554 
SOE. i.vcscsceelte utencpavie 47,626 146,092 


*Saturday, May 24, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons. 
No. Avg. ——Prices 
Rec’ ‘d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended May 24.134,800 237 $10.40 $10.05 


Previous week . 129,559 238 10.40 10.05 
.118,595 239 11.35 10.80 








WZ 2. ccecscccevveces 150,197 231 10.15 9.65 
WDZT on ccccccccccecges 1 75,166 244 9.80 9.25 
i Beereeeerrriy ere 107,877 249 14.75 13.80 
WOQB 2. cccccccevcccecs 115,320 238 13.00 12.35 

Av. 1925-1929....... 133,400 240 $11.80 $11.15 


, *Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended May 23, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended May 28......-seeseeeeveees 121,494 
Previous Week .....ccccccccccccsecsesscees 118,757 
ORE REO —cecccredcvcsceveesvegesewcqcees 112,679 
BH. ccacccccctccuccatbnaddencesdtsevanese 109,620 
DRE  eebsccedcceabidavaddacdcccdecpeg hea s'sip 152,900 
WOO Sows heneesbncactsatgeseenasabavace nen 93,300 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Wedne sday, 
May 28, 1930, were as follows: 

Week ended Prev. 
. 9 





week. 

Packers’ purchases 49,759 63,445 
Direct to packers....... .... 50,841 39,751 
Shippers’ purchases 29,695 28,116 
i Pe eee 130,295 131,312 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
—_o——_ 


How much hair does the average hog 
carcass yield? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 
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More Efficient — 


Dry-Zero Insulated Truck Bodies 


Quick-frozen foods—all meat products 
—can be economically delivered at low 
temperatures in truck bodies insulated 
with Dry-Zero—the most efficient com- 
mercial insulant known. 


Because of Dry-Zero’s combination of 
efficiency and light weight it saves from 
400 to 1300 pounds of deadweight on 


each insulated truck body—increasing 
each payload by similar amounts—re- 
ducing operating costs. 


Dry-Zero cuts construction costs of re- 
frigerated trucks. Because of its unique 
insulating efficiency, less refrigeration 
is required to maintain the desired low 
temperatures. 


May 31, 1930, 





ACTUAL WEIGHT Of insulation on a truck body with 300 feet of insulation area: 





2 Inch Insulation 4 Inch Insulation 





Dry-Zero 
Cork Boards (Commercial) 
Cane Fibre Board 


100 lbs. 200 Ibs. 
600 lbs. 1200 Ibs. 
750 lbs. 1500 lbs. 





In addition, Dry-Zero is permanent, un- 
usually resistant to moisture,* odorless 
and free from vermin. It meets every 
requirement of ideal truck body insula- 


tion. It is ideal, also, for shipping 
cases, display counters, coolers, and re- 
frigerator cars. Write for plans and 
specifications for all types of insulated 
equipment. 


*The Dry-Zero fibre “Ceiba” is the same as used in U. S. Navy Life Jackets 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 


DRY: ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT COMMERCIAL INSULANT KNOWN 
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Ice and Refrigeration 





Plant Cooling Notes 
For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 








nore meee 





BEARING TROUBLES. 


Upon opening the crank case if a 
hot or burned-out bearing has been ex- 
perienced, you often find instead of 
clear oil a thick emulsion. Its thick- 
ness depends upon the length of time 
the compressor has been running with 
a hot bearing and upon the degree of 
the resulting temperature. At times the 
oil in the crank case is clear, but the 
oilways of the bearings are stopped up 
with a gummy deposit, indicating that 
no oil has reached the bearings. In the 
crank case, similar deposits may be 
found on the sides and bottom as well 
as on the connecting rods. 

In the enclosed crank case type of 
compressor, where the oil is exposed to 
ammonia vapor, these deposits are 
sometimes occasioned by the presence 
of water, air, iron oxide or other 
foreign matter, which, together with 
ammonia cause a saponified condition. 

With constant churning and exposure 
to heat and pressure, this emulsion be- 
comes denser and denser until small 
quantities of it turn into sticky de- 
posits. This trouble will not occur if 
the proper oil is used and the system 
is kept free from foreign matter. We 
will show you some examples of these 
deposits. 

The first principle of correct opera- 
tion of a splash lubricating system is 
that the oil level should be no higher 
than is required to produce enough 
splash for lubricating the moving 
parts. A higher level causes an, ex- 
cessive amount of oil to leave the com- 
pressor, and with consequent violent 
churning, makes it impossible for the 
impurities to settle out from the oil, 
tending to produce sludge. 


Clogging of the oil lines with a 
gummy deposit results in the failure 
of oil to reach certain bearings. The 
secret of success in a circulating sys- 
tem, which involves the repeated use 
of oil, is an oil suited to this class of 
service, the systematic removal of 
water and impurities from the system, 
and whenever possible, the complete 
avoidance of such foreign matter. 

A safe plan to follow is the with- 
drawal of all oil from the system, and 
the charging with the new or re-con- 
ditioned oil, whenever the oil in the 
compressor sight glass becomes dark 





brown or black in color. Any impuri- 
ties that may have been picked up by 
the oil in the course of its use should 
readily separate. 


SESE Eee 
QUICK FREEZING IN ENGLAND. 


Merchandising possibilities of quick- 
ly-frozen foods and methods of quick 
freezing are receiving considerable at- 
tention in England, especially from the 
meat and fish industries. The Zarot- 
schenzeff method in particular is being 
experimented with for the production 
of quick frozen meats and fish. In this 
system, described in the October 5, 1929, 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
freezing is done in a mist or fog of 
brine or water. 

In the May 18, 1930, issue of “Cold 
Storage,’ London, there is given the 
result of a series of experiments on 
freezing meat and fish with the Zarot- 
schenzeff system. 

In these experiments several vari- 
eties of fish were used, the weights of 
which were from 1 lb. to 12% Ibs. 
Freezing time varied from 90 minutes 
for the larger fish to 15 min. for the 
smaller. 

Whole fish were placed on trays and 
subjected to atomized brine in freezing 
cabinets. The temperature of this 
brine ranged from —3 degs. F. to .5 
degs. F. 

Meats frozen during these experi- 
ments included pork sausage, pork liver, 
beefsteaks, pork chops, lamb chops and 
pork kidney. 

The meat cuts were wrapped before 
being frozen. Freezing was done in 
brine-tight containers exposed in a 
room filled with a fog of atomized 
brine. 

Weights of the cuts frozen varied 
from 5 ozs. for lamb chops to 1 lb. for 
pork sausage. The brine temperature 
was —2 degs. F. in all cases. Freezing 
time for each cut was 30 min. 


~~ ep 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE ELECTS. 

At the nineteenth annual convention 
of the American Institute of Refrig- 
eration, held in Washington, D. C., re- 
cently, Gardner Poole, Boston, Mass., 
was elected president of the organiza- 
tion. The other officers elected are as 
follows: First vice-president, A. H. 
Baer, Waynesboro, Pa.; second vice- 
president, G. A. Pardee, Louisville, Ky.; 
treasurer, J. A. Mooney, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; general secretary, J. F. Nickerson, 
Chicago, Ill. 





LAYOUT OF SMALL PLANT. 
(Continued from page 25.) 


room is 40 hogs, 10 calves and 10 sheep 
per hour. 

This dressing room measures 54 ft. 
long and 33 ft. wide. The floors are of 
brick and the walls unfinished. 

Adjoining the dressing floor at one 
end are ‘the edible and inedible charg- 
ing rooms. The former measures 15 
by 16 ft. and the latter 16 by 17 ft. 
The floors in both of these rooms are 
of brick, the walls are finished with 
1-in. cement plaster. 

Sausage Business Important. 

About one-half of the manufacturing 
space on the second floor is given over 
to the sausage department. Sausage is 
an important product with this com- 
pany and the capacity of the depart- 
ment is 60,000 Ibs. per week. Adjoining 
the sausage manufacturing room at one 
end, and separated from it by the 
smokehouses, is the cook room. At the 
other end is the sausage meat cooler. 

The floor of the sausage manufactur- 
ing and the cook room are of brick 
and the walls are of glazed brick for 
5 ft. 6 in. above the floor. From this 
point to the ceiling the walls are of 
1-in. cement plaster. Numerous win- 
dows assure plenty of natural light in 
this department. 

All of the equipment necessary for 
the manufacture of high quality prod- 
ucts economically have been installed 
and so arranged that there is a mini- 
mum of lost time and labor. Rails con- 
necting with all of the coolers, the 
stuffing bench, the smokehouses and 
the cook room make the transportation 
of product easy and convenient. 

Smokehouses Do Double Duty. 


There are four smokehouses. These 
are used for both meats and sausage, 
for the former during the day and for 
the latter during the night. This is 
another illustration of how equipment 
may be made to do double duty by 
proper arrangement of the work. 

These smokehouses have a sufficient 
length of steam piping installed in them 
to maintain a temperature of 155 degs. 
F. The work is arranged so as to have 
the sausages out of the houses during 
the afternoon. The steam is then 
turned off and the meats hung in them. 
The heat in the houses is sufficient to 
dry out the meats in from two to three 
hours’ time when the fires are started 
in the fire pits. By morning the meats 
are smoked sufficiently to be removed 
and the houses are again ready to re- 
ceive sausage. 

The cooking equipment is also made 











Cut Refrigeration Losses 
NOW with 


AUTOMATIC 
DOOR CLOSERS 


TOP unnecessary waste in 

refrigeration by equipping 
your Cold Storage Doors with 
smooth working, silent, Auto- 
matic Door Closers. 


You need not depend upon 
obscure illegible signs to keep 
your doors shut. Automatic 
Door Closers will keep them 
closed all the time, except 
when in use. 

Take advantage of our quick serv- 
ice and attractive prices by installing 
Automatic Door Closers throughout 
your plant now. 




















For details--write 


AUTOMATIC LOCK & CLOSER CO. 
St. Louis, Missouri 





Patented 


HOW TO ORDER:—Always give width of your door. 
When you stand facing door, with door opening 
towards you, state whether Hinges are on the 
tee LEFT HAND side. This is important. 
orm 
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39999999999 999999999999 9999 9999999999999 9999999999909 
WHETHER YOU ARE CONSIDERING 


Construction ... Improvement... or Enlargement of 


refrigerating 


pian.» USE y O R K 


REFRIGERATION 
EXPERIENCE... 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
General Office » York, Pennsylvania 
Direct factory branches in principal cities 


99999999999) 999999999>999999 9999 999999999999 
















Hardwood « Hickory 


for Smoking—Also 


PINE 


for Coolers and General Uses 


Highest Quality 
Lowest Prices 
SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS SUPPLY CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Samples and Quotations 
on Request 


Tower Grove and Frisco R. R. 

















to do double duty in a similar manner. 
During the night the same cook tank 
that was used to cook sausages during 
the day serves to cook hams and other 
meats. 

Work Planned to Save Labor. 

The company by careful planning has 
also been able to economize in labor in 
a similar manner. The man in charge 
of the curing cellar, in addition to his 
main duties, also washes and hangs on 
trees ready for the smokehouse the 
hams, bacon, butts, etc., that are to be 
smoked during the night. Another man 
sees to the cleaning about the plant and 
also attends to the refrigerating 
machines. 


The good manager should be able to 
keep down investment. But he must 
also secure the required production and 
be able to plan methods and processes 
so that production costs will be kept at 
the minimum. 

One end of the building for a dis- 
tance of 34 ft. wide is occupied by the 
coolers. There are four of these: Hog 
cooler, offal and hot beef, beef cooler 
and sausage meat cooler. 

Brine Spray Refrigeration. 

On the first floor are a cooler, ship- 
ping and storage rooms, the smoke- 
house firing pits, edible and inedible 
rendering rooms and _ locker, toilet 
rooms, and offices. 





“ ® 9 o 
United's Service 
provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 





yndhurst, N.J 













_ Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 
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Mathieson Ammonia 
Anhydrous and Aqua 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER PURITE (rusep sopa asu) 
The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 
The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS fin.) 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHAR! 


Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


In the basement are coal storage, 
engine and boiler rooms, curing cellar, 
hide cellar, inedible storage rooms, 
soaking and hanging room and general 
storage rooms. 

Refrigeration is furnished by two 
York machines of 20 tons and 30 tons 
capacity. The brine spray system is 
used, the spray loft being located on 
the third floor. Openings in the second 
and first floor of the cooler section 
permit the cold air to circulate and cool 
the rooms on the first floor and in the 
basement. 

It is interesting to note that a con- 
stant temperature relation is main- 
tained on the different cooler floors. 











CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
H T H (nyrocniorite) 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE 
CINCINNATI 
SALTVILLE, VA. 
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For example, when the temperature of 
the second floor of the cooler section is 
34 degs. F., that on the first floor is 36 
degs. and that in the basement 38 degs. 
This difference of 2 degs. between the 
second and first floor and the first and 
the basement has shown practically no 
variation since the plant has been 
placed in operation. 


Individual Motor Drive Used. 


Arrangements are provided for also 
using the cold outside winter air for 
cooler purposes. This air is cleaned 
and conditioned with steam jets before 
being introduced into the cooler section 
of the building. Taking advantage of 
natural temperatures when these are 
low enough, enables the company to 
shut down the refrigerating machines 
for approximately one month each year. 

Water for general processing and 
condenser uses is taken from a well on 
the company’s premises. This has an 
almost constant temperature of about 
50 degs. F. Because of this low tem- 
perature the water is ideal for con- 
densing purposes and makes a saving 
for the plant that is very much worth 
while. It has been estimated as enough 
to pay for pumping the water used in 
all other operations within the plant. 

All of the equipment is operated by 
individual motors. A 150 h.p. marine 
type boiler has been installed but this 
is used for heating and processing pur- 
poses only. 


Motor Truck Delivery. 


As mentioned before, the motor truck 
plays the principal role in bringing 
livestock to the plant. Most of the de- 


tle! 
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liveries are also made by this means, 
assuring frequent service to customers 
and the delivery of meat in good con- 
dition. Although heavy snows are not 
infrequent in this section of the coun- 
try, few delays to delivery trucks have 
been experienced and then only for 
short periods. And, as a rule, retail- 
ers keep a liberal stock of meats on 
hand during the winter months. This 
precludes the possibility of running 
short due to bad weather which might 
make the roads impassable for a few 
days. 


The company deals in fresh and cured 
meats and sausage and also maintains 
edible and inedible rendering depart- 
ments. The dry system of rendering is 
used for both edible and inedible. 

Louis Kreuz is president of the com- 
pany; F. X. St. Peter, vice-president; 
Joseph G. Kreuz, secretary, and C. J. 
Wuellner, treasurer. 


fe 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


A 30-ton compressor has been added 
to the equipment of the Arkansas Cold 
Storage Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

A syndicate headed by William A. 
Sherman has purchased the Merchants 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Installation of a cold storage depart- 
ment is being made in the plant of the 
Atlantic Coal & Ice Co., Fort Valley, 
Ga. 

An addition to cost about $50,000 will 
be built to the plant of the Parsons 
Cold Storage Co., Parsons, Kan. 

Several additional compressors have 
been installed in the plant of the Ellis- 
= Ice & Cold Storage Co., Ellisville, 

iss. 


A receiver has been named for the 
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Central Railway Terminal & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Albany, N. Y. 

W. C. Newman, Inc., Farmville, Va., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $50,000 to manufacture ice and 
conduct a cold storage business. 

The Boston Ice Co. is planning the 
erection of a cold storage warehouse in 
Cambridge, Mass. It will cost about 
$40,000 

The first unit of the State Cold Stor- 
age Plant at China Basin, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has been placed in operation. 

The Western Power, Light and Tele- 
phone Co. has acquired a group of ice 
and cold storage companies in Penn- 
sylvania, including the McKeesport & 
Youghiogheny Ice Co. and the Mc- 
Keesport Ice Co., McKeesport; Crystal 
Ice Co., Duquesne; Commonwealth Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Monessen and 
Donora; Valley Crystal Ice & Storage 
Co. and the Modern Ice Co., Charleroi; 
Belle Vernon Ice Co., Belle Vernon; 
California Ice & Supply Co., California; 
Fredericktown Ice Co., Fredericktown; 
New Kensington Ice Co., New Kensing- 
ton. The properties will be operated 
under the name of the Western & Utili- 
ties Co., a subsidiary of the parent 
company. 

a 
DINNER OF FROZEN FOODS. 


The American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers held a dinner at the 
Governor Clinton Hotel, New York 
City, on May 21, at which were dis- 
cussed matters pertaining to quick- 
freezing of fish, fruits and meats. 
During the dinner frozen fish fillets 
were served, which were the product of 
the Atlantic Coast Fisheries. Lamb 
chops, hard chilled by Swift & Com- 
pany, were accompanied by Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby frozen peas. Libby’s 
frozen figs concluded the dinner. 
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COMPACT LAYOUT OF BEEF KILLING AND DRESSING AND HOG DRESSING ROOM IN TWIN CITY PLANT. 


Hogs are killed and dehaired on the third floor and brought to the second floor on an inclined conveyor. 
charging room and the beef holding pen adjoining the killing and dressing floor at the right. 
door near the elevator opens into the sausage kitchen. The sausage cooking room and the smokehouses adjoin the sausage kitchen. 


The inedible 


At the left are the coolers. The 
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WM. M. WARE & CO. 
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TALLOW BROKERS Give Each Order Their 
GREASE ——— Personal Attention 
TANKAGE 
CRACKLINGS s16 NEW ee ee Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
ETO. Phone Bowling Green » fi Srialed n A ood Cott 
TS webster uture Provisions - Grain otton 
ESTABLISHED BOSTON 3660 Members Chicago Board of Trade 
1888 Phone Hancock 0203 Daily Price List Sent on Request 
oe ee A 
ae 141 W. Jackson Blvd. BROKERS _ = 
PHILADELPHIA 





F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


F.COOPER ROGERS 


PROVISION BROKER, INC. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 





H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Architect 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 














Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “Jonburns”’ 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility Cavemost me Lieber’s Big Ed.) 
Rep., tskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 


Wynan' 


Export 











GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 





























Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


fh. G- Jaws Commeannr 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 








Australian, 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 





meat 











Have you ordered the new Multiple Binder for your 1980 copies of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER? A complete volume of 26 issues can be easily kept 
for future reference in this Binder. 
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Chicago Section 


Jay C. Hormel, president, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., was a 
visitor in Chicago this week. 


D. W. Awtry, Worcester Salt Co., 
New York, was in Chicago during the 
week. Mr. Awtry is a well-known cur- 
ing expert. 


Frank F. Brown, of Merritt & Co., 
Chicago packinghouse brokers, has left 
for Troy, Kas., to spend the holiday 
weekend. 


Wm. F. Price, vice-president and 
general manager of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was in 
Chicago during the week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first three days of this 
week totaled 19,395 cattle, 6,510 calves, 
50,188 hogs and 26,764 sheep. 


J. W. Powley, manager of animal by- 
products sales, and J. E. Nelson, in 
charge of animal feed sales, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, attended the 
convention of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association at French Lick 
Springs on May 21-24. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended May 24, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, lbs.14,786,000 14,989,000 22,463,000 
Fresh meats, 1bs.47,816,000 45,524,000 37,845,000 
a ,929,000 4,025,000 7,839,000 
> 
HOWLAND HEADS PACKING FIRM. 


As announced in the last issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, D. Roy 
Howland, vice president of Roberts & 
Oake, has been elected president of that 
company in place of Charles J. Roberts, 
who becomes president of Miller & 
Hart. Mr. Howland began with Roberts 
& Oake as a clerk in 1909, and has 
served in every department of the plant 
and business, heading each in turn 
until he became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager eight years ago. 

He is an expert on cost figuring, and 
his intimate knowledge of plant oper- 
ations and merchandising methods has 
given him the reputation of being one 
of the keen packinghouse minds of the 
industry. His record is a striking ex- 
ample of the possibilities for an indus- 
trious and quick-thinking young man in 
the meat packing business. 

a 

EQUIP FOR QUICK FREEZING. 

Announcement has been made of the 
formation of a new company to engage 
in the quick-freezing equipment busi- 
ness. The systems upon which the 
equipment will be developed are inven- 
tions of G. R. Fennema and F. X. 
Burke, both of whom have been iden- 
tied with leaders in the quick freezing 
field. 


The company will be known as Quick- 
Freeze Corporation, with main, offices 
in the Graybar Building, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. Officers of the 
company include Charles B. Latendorf, 
president; F. X. Burke, executive vice 
president and general manager; and 
G. R. Fennema, secretary and treasur- 
er. 

The concern will be equipped to fur- 
nish installations of various types for 
all purposes in connection with the 
rapidly-growing demand for preserva- 
tion of perishable foods by instant 
freezing. The equipment will be built 
by the Latendorf Conveying Corpora- 
tion, Bayonne, N. J., manufacturers of 
bakery equipment. 

fe 


AMERICAN CAN CO. ADDITION. 

Plans have been completed by C. G. 
Preis, chief engineer for the American 
Can Company, for a five-story addi- 
tion to the company’s Englewood plant 
at the northeast corner of Western ave- 
nue and Sixtieth street. The addition, 
557 x 878, on which work will get under 
way at once, will cost $3,769,000. The 
company now has three plants in this 
city, one at 1884 Clybourn avenue and 
another at Thirty-ninth and Canal 
street, in addition to the Englewood 
unit. The Englewood unit was pur- 
chased in 1925 from the Central Bag 
Manufacturing Company. 








ON THE TOP RUNG OF THE LADDER. 

D. Roy Howland, who began as a clerk, 
served in every department, and is now 
president of Roberts & Oake. 





Legal Pointers 


Legal information on matters 
affecting your daily business. 





THE BANK’S MISTAKE, 

The good old banking rule, that it is 
better to be safe than sorry, is brought 
out in a decision of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals reported in 240 S. W. 78. 

It appeared by the evidence in this 
case that a coal company owed a re- 
tailer $1,200. Both were Kentucky cor- 
porations and both were depositors of 
the same bank. 

To liquidate this debt, the coal com- 
pany gave a check for $1,200 to the 
grocery company. The grocery com- 
pany endorsed and delivered the check 
to the bank, and received a card which 
said, “We credit your account $1,200.” 

A little later it was ascertained by 
the bank that the coal company did not 
have the money on deposit to meet this 
$1,200 check. The bank notified both 
companies of that fact, and declined to 
give the grocery company credit for 
the $1,200 check. 

“We made a mistake in looking up 
the account. Our card we handed to 
you was an error, and we’ve cancelled 
the credit on our books,” the bank con- 
tended. 

“What’s written’s written, you can’t 
cancel the card in our safe,” the re- 
tailer retorted, and the Court ruled in 
its favor. 

“When a bank gives to one of its de- 
positors credit by a check drawn in 
favor of that depositor by another de- 
positor on the same institution, in the 
absence of fraud or collusion, the act of 
crediting to the depositing customer 
will be given the same effect as if the 
actual cash had been paid to him; and 
if thereafter, even though it be on the 
same day, the bank officials ascertain 
they have made a mistake, and the 
drawer did not in fact have the money 
on deposit to meet the check, it will 
not affect the rights of the depositing 
customer. For, under these circum- 
stances, it is a completed transaction, 
as much so as if the actual money in 
cash had been paid to the customer over 
the counter,” said the Court. 

ee 
VOLLWERTH SAUSAGE EXPANDS. 

The Vollwerth Sausage Co., sausage 
manufacturers and distributors, Han- 
cock, Mich., have completed their 
expansion plans, announced last Sep- 
tember. Increasing business and en- 
largement of variety of products are 
responsible for the building program. 
An addition of 200 sq. ft. has been made 
to the already existing refrigerator 
space and a York automatic brine 
system installed. Addition to. the fac- 
tory floor space has also been made and 
new cooking equipment installed. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Wednesday, 








May 28, 1930. 
Regular Hams. 
8. P. 
20 
a 19% 
- 18% 
- 18% 
3. 18% 
> 18% 
a ess 18% ee 
Be SDs in 0s a¥nwecvse's 18% 
ms. 
Select 
19 
19 
19 
8. P. 
20% 
20 
19% 
19% 
18% 
17% 
17% 
16% 
16 
151 
Picnics. 
Green. s. P 
DD Ngee saves eu bsiscns se 14 14 
DR: is cen to ved Cks.c0 ee nes 134% 13% 
DED. cesevecacesegtesscs 13 12% 
BER: chedicnuseccscwescs 13 12% 
DE. Ch btonsbacnendess ou 13 12% 
Bellies. 
Green. Ss. P. 
BAe airs cknchotcbdssipeoe 19% 20 
BAD iicne ddan omgs censsss 1844 19 
SE Set etbansiwekdueeses 18 18 
| RY UBSGRE orig ee eae eee 16% 17% 
DRY sn Dds pad vee bs ons se 16% 16% 
| (eee ea 15% 16% 
Dry cure bellies le over S. P. bellies. 
D. .§. Bellies. 
Clear. Rib 
BA-1G .occcccccccccccccce 14%n ° 
DE -inpvebenheeeeoene > 14% os 
DED. soxndhosssoe bn unio 14% awa 
DDE ac sasetuews ines ives 144 144 
OF ee 14% 14% 
BED. wipe on coc ocadesenes 14% 14% 
ED cahavsuscopenscvues 14% 144, 
Ge Aes weviepecuesiguascep 14 14 
D. S. Fat Backs 
en eaen'y S'sab dc o60 bo 00'2a0 ne 6.06 0009 6% 008 8% 
ER? Wcboe shabowse se asenbonsesedeccewseess 8% 
DL <cciee ae h Ske eh o'obecnsnanh> eb eoe eh oa 9 
DEE. ccnedusep nab ee >eueoneshesbes canny eks< 91 
PEE Sav emocvecdd ned cleddscoecdtéececvocecs 10% 
ENT ch Neigh Ghbsinss bed fwes <seccesedun ee 10% 
ED Nnkadks va duneishas>a0s 5 sdasn ons snes ees 11 
D. S. Rough Ribs 
SD Sb hcckhubeae debe cheats <thbscdsesace 
ink net nhehiow Ss so ahs eeu esnd ke seas tee 
ind otpacuhnede sep 460s os 4400s 0040090 
_ - Pros TILT e TS LELI TELE EE Le 
Other D. S. Meats. 
Extra short clears.......:.. 


Extra short ribs............. 
Regular plates 


Clear 


Jowl butts 





plates 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ItLb 








FUTURE PRICES. 











SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1930. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
gee TS 10.15b 
St cod ties sacked ‘Gas 10.221%4b 
Sept. 10.40 10.45 10.40 10.45ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...14.00 
July ...13.50 13. 52% 3. 
Sept. ..13.45 13.52% 13.45 
MONDAY, MAY 26, 1930. 
LARD— 
May 
July 
Sept. 
Dec. oe 10. 30n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...14.20 +e aera 14.20 
SO ss whee ous u 13.55b 
04 sens 13.55b 
TUESDAY, MAY 27, 1930. 

LARD— 
rer sake watbe 10.10ax 
July -10.20 10.20 10.15 10.15ax 
in| no meee bone vices 10.35-—ax 
et ss wees ae 10.30ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sere 14.10ax 
July 13.60 13.60 
eta ine ‘ope 13.55n 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1930. 
LARD— 
May ...10.12% 10.15 10.10 10.1214 
July ...10.20 Seas ovies 10.20b 
Sept. ..10.37% 10.42% 10.3714 10.40—b 
Ee neiee save 10.30n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
| IS 14.10n 
July 13.60 13.6 
a PS ax 

THURSDAY, MAY 29, 1930, 
LARD- 
May --10.12%— 10.12%— 10.12% 10.12% 
July + 10.174%4b 
Sept. -10.374— 14.40 10.37% 4— 10.87%—b 
SEO, céesens ‘ 10.30n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May ...1T¢.00 14.00 3.90 13.90b 
July ae eee Ness iis 13.60b 
MR. ceie toes 13.674%on 


FRIDAY, 
HOLIDAY. 


MAY 30,- 1930. 
ms NO MARKET. 
ra ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


* ——§— 


“NEW YORK HIDE MARKETS. 
2°) Continued from page 41.) 
cede now about cleaned up on May 
packs hides except for a few cows and 
ulls.;* ¥ 
“COUNTRY HIDES—Country mar- 
"about unchanged. Interest seems 
3 lacking on the part of buyers, due 
ithe’ late winter quality of hides 
Buff weights gen- 
‘erally held at 10c. Extremes generally 
quoted around 12c for . 25/45. Ib. 
weights, with up to 12%c asked. 
CALES KIN S— Calfskin market 
talked a shade stronger. Last tradirig 
in 5-7’s was at $1.65@1.70, 739’s at 
$2. 05, and 9-12’s at $2.70; these prices 
bid and 10@15¢ higher asked. The 
12/17 lb. veal kips are quoted $3.00@ 
3.10 last paid and firm. 
fe 
FANCY DRY CURED BACON. 
Fancy dry cured bacon is always in 
good demand. It is not’ difficult to make 
if you know how. Write THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for full direction on how 
to make this fancy product. 


oe 


te 





offered at present. 


May 31, 1930, 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
May 27, 1930. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
L. % & . 3. 
Rib roast, hvy. end. 4 30 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end. 35 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast | 
Steaks, round 


45 40 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.45 40 25 50 40 22 
porterhouse. 2 45 25 60 45 29 



























Steaks, 
Steaks, flank ....... 23 18 #2 2 18 
Beef stew, chuck.. F 2 1 2? #2 N 
Corned briskets, 
boneless .......... 2 28 18 28 4 8 
Corned plates ...... DB Dn ss FF 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com 
peecenaties seeeere 30 22 35 33 
p ehensinesvavans 28 23 36 34 
Stews ° 15 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder. .....25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loi . 50 25 50 25 
Mutton. 
Legs .24 26 
Stew 7 14 
Shoulders ..........- é< 16 
Chops, rib and loin.. “38 ‘a 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 26 @28 27 @28 
Loins( 10@12 av......... 25 @26 26 @27 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 24 @25 23 @24 
Loins, 14 and over....... 20 = @22 
CIS Secsccccesce cesses 28 @30 @30 
Shoulders .......++.-s0++ 18 @20 18 @20 
_. SASRS Sees 24 @26 24 @26 
Spareribe .......eeeeees 16 @18 @16 
EROCKB oc cc cccccccccccces @i2 @i2 
Leaf lard, raw .........- @l4 @l4 
Veal. 

Hindquarters ...........-24 28 30 35 
—, sha bamesueed 14 16 20 24 
eben epeece cnn ess ona 4 28 32 
Breasts obo ssecesoceseccs 16 22 16 22 
— basoebeneseaiense 20 22 20 22 

baVedebetnades saab 50 50 
Rib a loin chops...... 35 @40 
Butchers’ Offal 
ONE nnn ou ecnsssuvesocns 5% 
| Bee ee Pee 2% 3 
Bone, per 100 lbs........ 50 50 
uit GED: .ccdvcvoccceces 16 16 
0 cint.e sevccveesenees 14 16 
ARE Sccedepsoosaceoe ° 12 12 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. Chicago. . 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. nF, 'f.0.b. N. X.: 
Dbl. reaned granulated cee beaeveee 556 5% 
Small crystals ...ccccccccsccccce 7™% 
Medium crystals ......cccccccces 7% 
LAPS CFYStTAIS 2.2... ccccccccccce 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 35% 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 
Borie acid, carloads, pwd., bbls.... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
5 ton lots or more...........+. 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 44% 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 
OO UE os dans wee ph ab nn 00nd denaensee e $6. 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago 
MK tee cencoeseedebssedndsebedveseceues 9.10 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
— sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
UNE, bos 56s. cendss ocetccis dn 6400's 0t'0 @3.35 
Pies @ugar, 90 basis. ....se-cceseo. None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @4.70 
Packers’ curing eg Re - bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., _, eer @4.20 
Packers’ curing pend “350 b. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%... @4.10 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
AlISPICE 2... cc ceee cee cereeereseeess 19 22 
CHUREMAOR oc cccccscccncvesccccecces 14 18 
SE THIS CEN Ca 6 ch8 Cad Faas ba RS bee es 30 33 
Coriander 5 7 
Ginger ea 17 
Mace ... 85 90 
Nutmeg .... A 30 
Pepper, 29 33 
Pepper, we 27 
POPPE, FOO on ccccccccccccccccceses cs 20 
PONE, REOD © oso oes occ scke sce 34 3746 





Sse Ccrrec ts 


leek’ “Eoh~-h anh -ha-ho-h/ 8 4 boo Rl --h--h-- kh’ 4 1’ amend 


wWoOoO°Oo 


1930, 


Se 
¢ 
‘= | 


——-_ 


27 @28 
26 @27 
23 @24 
22 

@30 
@20 
24 @26 
@16 
@i2 
@l4 


& 
SSRBEES 











5% 
3 
50 
16 
16 
12 
S. 
bls. Sacks 
1% 
556 5% 
1% 
5% 
Bue 
35% 3% 
8% 8% 
aa 
5 4% 
5 4% 
b. Chi- 
Chicago 
oecee i 9.10 
BO cocks 8.60 
Or- 
000 @3.35 
ses None 
su- 
: @. 
‘as @4.70 
s, 
9 ‘ @4.20 
£8, 
mt @4.10 
hicago.) 
ole. Ground. 
19 22 
14 18 
30 33 
5 7 
as 17 
85 90 
ad 30 
29 33 
as 27 
20 
34 3714 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
930 





May 27, 1 
Prime native steers......23 @24 
Good native steers ...... 20 @2l 
Medium steers .......... 18 @20 
Heifers, good ..........- 17 @20 
ME vccocacsocedencoece 14 @l6 
Hind quarters, choice....28 @29 
Fore quarters, choice....19 @20 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @42 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @39 
Steer short loins, No, 1. @i3 
Steer short loins, No. 3 @4s 
Steer loin ends (hips). G31 
Steer loin ends, No, 2.. @31 
Gow loins .cccsccecovecs @25 
Cow short loins ........ @30 
Cow loin ends oe. @2 
Diper Fibs, BO. B.cccecee @27 
Steer ribs, No. p @26 
Cow ribs, No. 2.. @1s 
Cow ribs, No. @i4 
Steer rounds, @22% 
Steer rounds, @22 
Steer chucks, @16 
Steer chucks, @iib 
Cow rounds @19 
Cow chucks @13% 
Steer plates @13 
Medium plates .......... @10 
Se ae @19 
Steer navel ends ........ @.9 
Cow navel ends ........ @ 8% 
Fore shanks ............ @10 
NE ME. 6.4 sae eh bess @1o0 
Strip loins, No. 1, , boneless @65 
Strip loins, No, 2........ @id 
Sirloin butts, Noe Rdicaiaws yond 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @26 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @s0 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @i5 
MD. WOEED ccc cvccceses @30 
Flank steaks ............ @27 
Shoulder clods .......... 218% 
Hanging tenderloins .... @14% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs... D19% 
Outsides, green, 5@6 lbs. D17 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @22 


Beef Products. 





Brains (per lb.) ........ @12 
BOMEON coc ccevcsisscescos 
Tongues, 4@5 .......... 
Sweetbreads ............ 
Jo ee | eee 


Fresh tripe, plain 
Fresh tripe, H. C 
Livers 





Kidneys, per Ib......... 

Choice lambs ............ 

Medium lambs .......... 

Choice saddles .......... 

Medium saddles 

Choice fores ........... 
Medium fores .......... 

Lamb fries, per Ib....... 33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib... @16 
Lamb kidneys, per lb..... @30 

Mutton. 

a aa @ll 
SAGE GROOD ceccscdeeces @li4 
Heavy saddles .......... @15 
BG  QMOEIOD co icccvees @li 
a eee @ 8 
BAGUC TOWOR .ccccccscceue @10 
rn CE ose be clbeeeed @20 
MUSEO ROURO occ ccsneccus p15 
Mutton stew ............ 8 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @l2 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. @25% 
Picnic shoulders ........ @16 
Skinned shoulders ...... @16% 
MOMOTIOING occ ccccccecce @50 
ND SEND vccsvcsvtsccee @13 
I errr eer @13 
S| eee @20 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

ME agcaenscessencess @26 
EE ccaveostnweeseess ¢ @11 
PE csisGdessdcticents<> @15 
Neck bones ........0000- @ 6 
DEINE or 4 5.0'6 04s 008 5 @l4 
MEMOS WORGS 2.0. .ccscces @16 
es @7 
Kidneys, per Ilb......... @i. 
CE ewe ees ovatweke @ 9 
MR caceveceebvacicssss @i4 

BR. wiecccavcecccrsecece ai 
csr wack pene eiaee @7 
PE cieswecimedeaeesesun @ 9 

Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 19 @20 
Good CaTCaSs ......00000% 15 @18 
Good saddles ............ 22 @25 
MN, a diane tn oie 14 @16 
Medium backs .......... 12 @13 


Cor. week, 
1929. 





20 


9 
14 





33 
@i6 


a30 


@ilz 
@is 


@7 
@10 


@24 
@22 
@30 
@18 
@15 


Veal Products. 


Brains, each @15 14 @ls 
Sweetbreads ee @s0 @is 
Calf Mvere ....ccccccsece @b @w0 





DUMESTIC SAUSAGE. 










Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons. @27 
Couuury style sausage, fresh in link. @20 
Counuy style sausage, fresh in bulk. wis 
Couutry style sausage, smoked......... @2s 
brankturts in sheep casings.........-- @Mz2% 
Frankfurts in hog casimgs. @21'2 
Boiogna in beef bungs, cuoice. @1s% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choi @i4 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. @is% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs....... ie iv 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @24 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... @1s% 
Head Cheese 2... cc cccereeeeecseseeveee @ls 
New England luncheon specialty....... @28 
Minced luncheon specialty..........-.+- @20 
"TONGUE BAUBAZE «2.6... cee ceeneeecceees @24 
VloOd BAUBAGE ......- cc cececceececeeees @1i% 
Polish SAUSAGE 2... ccc ee eee eeeeeneeee @iy 
WRU Fac c veh ac 2eed showers bichet per cexe @15 
DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @52 

Vhuringer Cervelat ......cecceeereeeee @25% 

PURE. oc cccrcccassecetesdecerserceees @35 

Hulateimer ....ccecccenceerecseevereees @3s 
. OU, Salami, choice: oe ccccccvccvccees q@ov 

Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. qm 

Lb. Salami, new condition.......... qe 

Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @4s 

Genoa style Salami........0.-ceeeeeeees @5u 

AUPPETONL cecececcescesessesseeessesees @ti 

Mortadella, new condition. Pin sale sha eat 26 

CaplColld ..ccccccccccccevcsscccccvesees @ii 

Italian style hams ........eeeeeeeeeees @4v 

Virginia hams ........cseeceeeeveeceees @i4 

SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologua style sausage in beef rounds— Ass 
Small tins, 2 to crate.......cceeeeceeeeeves $6.50 
Large tins, 1 to Crate........eeeeeeeeeeeee 7.50 

Frankrurt style sausage in sheep casings— ars 
Small tins, 2 to crate........seeeeeeeeeeers 7.75 
Large tins, DRO CEACR. coc ccvctcccsienvusence 8.75 

Fraukiurt style sausage in hog casings— 3, 
Small tins, 2 to crate........eeeeeeeeeeenes 7.25 
Large tins, ay Svereercricer ier ee te 8.25 

Smoked link sausage in hog casings— ie 
Small tins, 2 to crate......ceeeeeceeeeecers 6.75 
Large tins, 1 to crate........sceeeeeeeeenee 7.75 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings............+++: 10 @10% 

Special lean pork trimmings............ @1s% 

Extra lean pork trimmings............++ @21 

Neck bone trimmings... ........eeeeeeee @l4 

Pork cheek meat.........eceeceseeesees @12% 

Pork Ne@arts ...cccccccccsccccsscscvvees @ 9 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy). @i154 

Boneless Chucks .....-.eeesceeeeserees 1. 14yu lds 

Shank MEAt ....cccccccccccccecveveses lWwa@to 

Beef trimming® ......cccccccessescecs @12% 

Beef ROAFts ..ccsceces 84@ 8% 

Beef cheeks (trimmed)............ 9%@10 

Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up @ll'% 

Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and ~e: @i2z% 

Dr. bologna bulls, 600 lbs. and up. 25 

Beef tFiIpe ..cccccccccscccscesvcccesece 

Pork tongues, canner trimmed 8. P.. ‘16417 

SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B, CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack........sseeeees -23 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack..........see++ 35 
Export rounds, Dn chgaeschaneweseeeeses 46 
Export rounds, medium............sese0 29 
Export rounds, MAPTOW.. cc ccccccccccccecs 42 
No. 1 weasands.........ssseereees ovesses 14 
No. 2 weasands........ COpbsoesecovncetes 07 
NO. 1 DUMB... cccccccccvccceces adwayeeetys -29 
NO. 3 DUMBB....ccccccccccccvevcccccvcsvce -20 
Middles, regular ..........+++. cocescevee oD 
Middles, selected ‘wide Paveseberdesiseones 2.25 

Dried bladders: 

-15 in. wide, flat......cccecsecceeeeees 2.00 







6-8 in, wide, flat.. 85 
Hog casings 
Seen, per 100 yds........ 


yds 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds 






Medium, regular, per 100 yds.. 15 
Wide, per 100 yds.......ssececereveseeees -15 
xtra wide, per 100 yds.............e005> .85 
Wxport DUNES ...-ccccccvccccccscccccsece .30 
Large prime bungs........... avesdecoeass 19 
edium me bungs....... vocosveveesees 10 
Small me bungs..... seceevecer se rece ee 
Middies, per set............ pedcseedéstes: Ga 
TOMACHE .ccccccccccesccccvcccecs eeccccee AO 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. -$15.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tri , 200-Ib. bbl... 21.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. DDI... ....cccccccccccees 16.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl............2.-e00s 77.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl......... 55.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl......... 65.00 


DRY SALT MEATS. 







Mixtra ahort COATS 2. ccccccccccicsscces @13% 
isxtra short ribs .. @13% 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. 15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs. @14\% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs.. aes @14% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs............e06. @14\% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs...........-eeee @14\%& 
Fat backs, lO@12 Ibs...........e0eeee @ 8% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs........-....e00e @ 8% 
Megalar PIAS 2c cc ce cceccveveccesecs @11% 
OE ii 0 ooo kpc ocd dedwn scenes severe @ 8% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ @25% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @26% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs......... @23% 
POON POE TS Sec dececcdivescveceses @21 
Kancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs...........eee eens @30% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs.............+. @24 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
SRN, DO BBs os vee tein ccccecscess @48 
CNR TE, DNs 0k 60.09 Chess onde se @37 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs...........sesseees 40 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 38 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @40 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted @27 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted “ 28 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............. 49 





BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular 


Aue soeasesenesntevee 29.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces.. 31.50 
+ ay back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.. @32.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... @23.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... @18.50 
Sree rey e Forte @24.00 
See DEE nc Giccecadew eéudcicesbasavas @19.50 
PORE NONE 5 buctinisaatanssdee ghee cites ss @25.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis.......... @26.00 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.57% @1.60 
















Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 @1.67%4 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.7744@1.80 
White oak ham tierces 3.12% 
Red oak lard tierces. . 87% 92:40 
White oak lard tierces.. 57% @2.60 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

Highest grade natural color animal fat 

margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 

prints, £.0.b. ORIORSO< 6. oceccccaccce @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @19% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @ljz 

(30 and ing Ib. solid packed “mle, le 

per lb. less.) 
Pastry, 60- Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 

ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime -o@iBle lard Gis. ccc cesdcceese @12 
Headlight burning oil............ @10% 
Prime winter strained....... @10% 
Extra winter strained.. 0 
Extra lard oil....... 9% 
Extra No. 1.. ‘ 9% 
Pe te NR Wage 54s o's ¥ TAN geslocese centers 9% 
PIRSA casa ccbaciegakenssemaxaoua 9 


Acidiess gio LET R ET Ee eee : 9 
Sa, ane Ia ns d. neomdatavawaiine pF) 
ag hee oepane Enc REE LETTE eee @1 
Special neatsfoot oil 
Extra neatsfoot oil 
eg ge errr 
Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. 
about 50 gals. each. 


Chas de dhs sbeend Hr 
Barrels contain 
Prices are for oi) in barrels. 






LARD. 

POU CON Fao 6b se hedi avo 6hinsdcae 10. 
Prime steam, loose ............ee00 g etn 
Kettle rendered, tierces.............. 10.25 

fined lard, boxes, N. Y............ 10.87% 
MEG NUE OS wold eek dins 6 eked ¥b0 keaies 9.12% 
SOME SO SUNN icc cic nitievesessece 11.25 
Compound, acc. to quantity.......... @11.00 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. ll 1 
CREO BTOGED co ecccccccesccccccesccceses 4 10" 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil............. excoses 10 10% 
PETG TO. B GOD Gh cen cccctcsccdescces 9%@ 9 
bo Pe 8 SR eR aN! 9 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............. 8 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. . @ 6% 
Prime packers tallow .........eee0005 @ 6 
No. 1 tallow, BO DEBiciiccwiveccvccs @ 5% 
No. 2 tallow, GW Mele vecevesteceser 4%@ 5 
Choice white grease ..........cssee0e 54%4@ 5% 
RW RIO GIORNO vice cicivvcuscancées vee 54@ 5% 
B-White grease, max., 5% acid......... 5@ 5% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a......... 4%@ 5 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a.......... sreee 44@ 4% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

— Ly gy: oil in tanks, f.0.b. K@ 1% 

Valley points, nom., prompt.......... 
White, deodorized, in bblis., +am, Chgo. oe 10 
Yellow, deodorized, on bbls. rises 10 
Soap stock, 50% f. : 2 
Corn oil, in a S ‘Eo. itn T%@ 1% 
Soya bean, f.0.b. Mill.......-eeseeeeees 8 


Cocoanut ‘al vinede pre f.0.b. const 4 6 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 9%@ 9% 
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When Rent Is Increased Retailer Must 
Use Better Business Methods 


The better the location of the 
store, other things being equal, 
the more business the meat re- 
tailer will do. 

But the retailer who is plan- 
ning to move to a better and 
more expensive location, with the 
expectation that the new store 
will bring him an increase in 
business sufficient to take care of 
the increased overhead, runs a 
serious risk. 

For location alone will not 
make a business profitable. Quite 
often many new factors must be 
considered and new problems 
solved before a business in a new 
and more expensive location 
shows the profit it formerly did. 
And a lack of an appreciation of 
these facts has placed many a re- 
tailer in a difficult position. 


In the following article a retail mer- 
chandising expert tells what the retailer 
is up against when he attempts to better 
his business by moving to a location 
where rents are more expensive and 
where the general tone of the retail 
stores is higher. 


Offsetting Higher Costs 


By Henry Frommes. 


A mark of progress in any retail 
meat business is a move to a better lo- 
cation. Sometimes old locations, profit- 
able though they may be, do not pro- 
vide sufficiently for a healthy growth 
in sales and service. This is often true 
if the old location is a modest one and 
off the beaten path of retail trade. 

The selection of a new and better 
location for a retail meat business is 
a problem in itself. It is not the pur- 
pose to go into that here. But in con- 
nection with every such move, the 
dealer always is confronted with cer- 
tain factors which spell success or fail- 
ure, aside from the actual merits of the 
new location itself and the increase in 
potential business that it may offer. 

This whole question has recently 
come to the fore in progressive retail- 
ing circles, due to the enormous boosts 
in rentals and the stiff competition 
that has sustained them. 

A mere move to a better location 
isn’t enough. The entire plane of shop 
operation must be raised in proportion. 
Steps must be taken to increase the 
volume in order to take full advantage 
of the benefits that the higher rent- 
offers. Here we have a fine point in 
retail meat business development. 


In conducting an investigation of this 
subject for a store group the past win- 
ter, some interesting facts were un- 
earthed. They show what happens 
when the retailer, to provide for a 
growing trade volume, moves to a bet- 
ter and more costly store. And the 
main factors which insure the success 
of such a move (providing always the 
new store is potentially worth the 
money) are: 

How Overhead Increases. 
1.—Investment in new and suitable 
fixtures and furnishings. 

2.—Increase in advertising expendi- 
ture. 

3.—Increase in payroll. 

4.—Improvement of every type of 
service. 

5.—Improvement and greater outlay 
for special display. 

6.—Increase in illumination charges. 

7.—Increase in stocks of from 16 to 
34 per cent. 

8.—Greater variety in merchandise. 

Unless these things are made an in- 
tegral part of any such move—and this 
means a real increase in capitaliza- 
tion—the increased rent paid is very 
apt to cut into profits, and in the end, 
ruin the business. 

Must Have Increased Volume. 

When, within reasonable limitations, 
these factors are carefully considered 
and applied, the retailer has a good 
chance to secure the necessary increase 
in volume to offset the certain increase 
in rent. 








Better Locations 
Increase Costs 


When a store moves to a better 
location it should dress up to the 
standard of the neighborhood or 
suffer by comparison. 

This means: 

1—Increased investment in new 
fixtures. 


2—Increase in the advertising ex- 
penditure. 

3—Increase in the payroll. 

4—Improvement in the service. 

5—More attention and a greater 
outlay for displays. 

6—Increase in the expense of 
lighting. 

7—Larger and more varied stock. 
Inventory increase may run from 
16 to 24 per cent. 

The question is: Will the in- 
crease in volume justify these ex- 
tra expenses? Inability or failure 
to determine this fact has placed 
one a retailer in a difficult posi- 

on. 




















In other words, investigations have 
shown that when the dealer merely 
moves into a more expensive place, 
making little or no provision for a 
more aggressive and efficient plan of 
operation—depending entirely upon lo- 
cation to win the volume—he is running 
a serious risk. 

It is very seldom that retailers in 
the trade venture very far from their 
original locations. In one trading cen- 
ter, out of sixteen moves traced, only 
three moved to a point greater than 
two miles from. the original stand. 
Most of them moved to a distance of 
one mile or less. This is quite natural, 
since it is necessary to hold as much 
of the old trade as possible. 

And while one can’t get away from 
the fact that .a better store means a 
better class of trade, there is no rea- 
son why the better store should not 
also retain a fair percentage of the old 
trade, allowing for distance, competi- 
tion and reputation. 

New Methods Necessary. 

Such a move, unless it becomes a 
sort of “new deal,” is not likely to 
reach the success desired within the 
period of time in which the dealer has 
to make good. 

The “new deal” means an expansive 
movement both as to improvement of 
service, of display and of goods offered 
for sale. And it has been shown by 
investigations that the new store must 
produce not only enough new trade to 
offset 50 per cent of the old trade 
commonly lost, but must also produce 
another 100 per cent or so. 

The greater capital investment, how- 
ever, is only one vitally important fea- 
ture in such a new move. Many old 
methods have to be discarded; displays 
must be improved and changed more 
frequently; store interiors must be 
kept in better shape and more efficient 
employes found and trained. More 
careful control of stocks and readjust- 
ments of prices to suit the newer trade 
all enter into the success of the ven- 
ture. 

In an astonishing number of cases, 
dealers have made such moves with 
practically no increase in capital, and 
with methods and fixtures, facilities 
and service that destroy the opportuni- 
ties for which the higher rent pays. 

Larger Advertising Outlay. 

In moving from a small mid-block 
store, doing a business of $35,000 a 
year, to a corner store with a potential 


business of $125,000 a year, the dealer 
is, in reality, beginning all over again, 
though he may have been in the trade 
for years. His new location brings him 
into contact with trade that develops 
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from traffic. This means a wider trad- 
ing area and a broader demand for 
what he has to sell. This necessitates 
a close study of the new conditions and 
a new standard of management—of 
buying, displaying, pricing, selling, and 
record keeping. 

Experience has shown that the new 
and better store cannot be expected to 
start right off with the necessary vol- 
ume—the volume that must balance the 
new expenses. It takes a_ certain 
period of time, even under ideal con- 
ditions, to get things coming as they 
should, and only progressive methods 
will turn the trick. 

Furthermore, the more costly the lo- 
cation, the more it is necessary to 
spend in advertising at the outset. 

Experience has shown that the ratio 
of increase in rentals for corner loca- 
tions is nearly always out of propor- 
tion to the actual increase in volume. 
This invariably holds good throughout 
the first and often the second year of 
the new operation. It is only when the 
dealer has learned to take full advan- 
tage of the potentialities of the new 
set-up that the ratio of sales to rental 
balances and shows a fair return on the 
heavier investment. 


What Rent Is Justified? 


It is assumed that the new location 
is all that it is claimed to be; that its 
potential trade is great enough to war- 
rant the rent asked, everything being 
equal. Though the dealer has a good 
chance to make good in such a loca- 
tion with the best management, it is 
unlikely that the same location will pay 
with poor management at any time. 

Thus, with every increase in rent, 
there comes a necessary increase in 
other items of overhead, an increase in 
capital required and a very necessary 
improvement in service. This prin- 
ciple has been widely accepted in the 
most progressive retailing groups; it 
is based upon widespread investigation 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
various trade associations and students 
of the subject. 

Generally speaking, the average re- 
tailer in the trade pays between 3.9 and 
5 per cent of his gross receipts for 
rental. This runs as high as 7 and 
even 9 per cent. There are plenty of 
profitable operations on a 10 per cent 
basis, but in these cases there is an 
extraordinary quality of management 
present and the location must be in an 
ideal spot, with a certain steady future 
traffic development. 


Motor Traffic Volume Factor. 


Better locations are progressive 
moves. The retailer who fails to make 
such a move when opportunity offers 
and when conditions warrant, is a per- 
son of small courage and foresight. It 
is important only to recognize the facts 
as they have been revealed by inves- 
tigation—that the move itself must be 
accompanied by suitable improvements 
in methods. 

There is, of course, some variation 
according to the size of the town or 
city and the peculiar local conditions 
of trade. But the one thing that has 
brought about keen competition for the 
best locations is the increase in motor 
traffic, local travel and the development 
of the trading center. 

But the principle of general improve- 
ment in methods of doing business has 
been found to apply in every and any 
case. 
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Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















BACON STUFFING. 

It is surprising how much flavor 
even a small amount of meat can add 
to a dish. A strip of bacon, a piece of 
ham or the end of a roast are a prize 
in the hands of a clever cook. The 
following is a suggestion for making 
an especially tasty stuffing. 

Make a bread stuffing according to 
your favorite receipe. To each cup of 
bread crumbs used add % cup of 
chopped cooked bacon. The stuffing is 
especially good for onions or tomatoes. 

a 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

N. E. Cummings has engaged in the 
meat business in the Erwin Brothers 
grocery, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

The Associated Industries, Inc., 
Three Rivers, Mich., has been organ- 
ized, with a capital of $100,000, to con- 
duct a wholesale and retail meat busi- 
ness. 

The Silver Deal Corp., Toledo, O., has 
been incorporated to engage in the 
wholesale and retail meat business. 

Allen Jenkins and Ralph Hukill have 
engaged in the meat business at Pio- 
neer, O. 

The New Way Sales System Grocery 
& Meat Market, Wichita, Kas., has 
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opened under management of Wm. Con- 
ner. 

W. T. Turner, Circleville, Kas., has 
purchased the Deck Meat Market. 

The J. Dillon & Sons Grocery & Meat 
Market, McPherson, Kas., has opened 
for business in its new building. 

Martin & Hylton, grocers, 
Wenatchee ave., Wenatchee, 
have added a meat market. 

The Hoffman Meat Market has been 
opened at Shedd, Ore. 

L. J. Chadwick, Cove, Ore., 
opened a meat market and grocery. 

The Community Cash Store has 
opened a meat market and grocery on 
the corner of Adams & Fir st., La 
Grande, Ore. 

L. H. Herman has sold his meat and 
grocery business at 128 1st ave. N., 
Seattle, Wash., to J. F. Finney. 

_J. A. Smith, Clear Lake, Ia., has sold 
his grocery and meat market to A. J. 
Erickson. 

R. P. Sutter, Kelley, Ia., has sold his 
grocery and meat market to Ernest 
Carlson. 

Meyer & Krueger, West Union, Ia., 
are succeeded in the meat business by 
R. W. Meyer. 

George Footit, Harvey, N. Dak., has 
sold his meat market to F. E. Kramer. 

_J. F. Podojil, Wall, S. Dak., has sold 
his meat market to Stanley Philips. 

J. J. Nilegiva, Manitowoc, Wis., has 
taken over the Avenue Meat Market, 
formerly run by Jas. Sepnofski. 

Louis Peterman has sold his meat 
market at Shawano, Wis., to W 
Schneider. 


of N. 
Wash., 


has 


oe 


Watch the “Wanted” page for op- 
portunities. 








BE SURE TO TAKE YOUR SNOWSHOES. 
Great snowbanks and bleak mountain ranges separated by a great glacier call 


not only for snowshoes but for Alpine sticks to navigate in such regions. 


Either 


great altitudes or the far north must have contributed the scenery for this air- 


plane photo. 


This is one’s first thought in viewing this picture. 


But it’s an eye delusion. 


The snow banks, the bleak ranges and the great glacier are all only parts of a 
greatly magnified slice of smoked ham, well mottled with fat. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


Reports of the various committees 
were the high lights of the meeting 
of the Bronx Branch on Wednesday 
evening of last week. Among these 
was one on the Sabbath violators, which 
showed that the committee was secur- 
ing quite some results. The campaign 
against the 88-cent sales, where weight 
is not stipulated, is being vigorously 
pursued. The members of the Bronx 
Branch decided to close their shops at 
1:00 p. m. on Memorial Day. 


Since most of the members of Ye 
Olde New York Branch are expected 
to attend the annual convention of the 
New York State Association at Utica, 
New York, the regular meeting of the 
branch scheduled to be held on Tuesday 
evening, June 8, has been postponed 
and plans are being made to hold a 
large membership meeting on June 16. 
Among the subjects to be discussed at 
this meeting will be the trend toward 
ready-cut meats. 


At its meeting last Thursday night 
the Brooklyn Branch elected the fol- 
lowing delegates to the convention of 
the state association: Frank P. Burck, 
Anton Hehn, John Hildemann, Joseph 
Lehner, L. Schaefer and Jake Wyler. 


The following are the delegates 
elected from the Jamaica Branch to 
the state convention: Gus Fernquist, 
Jesse Kaufmann, Chris Roesel and W. 
H. Wild. Alternates: C. Eisenhardt, 
Jr., C. Fischer and Philip Koch. 


The last social meeting of the sea- 
son held by the Ladies’ Auxiliary, took 
the form of a luncheon and theatre 
party on Wednesday afternoon of last 
week. About fifty ladies attended the 
delightful luncheon at Ye Old Fashion 
Kitchen and matinee afterwards. Mrs. 
A. Di Matteo, recording secretary, was 
presented with a beautiful gift, the pre- 
sentation being made by the president, 
Mrs. A. Werner, jr. Mrs. Di Matteo 
and “Mother” Burck also made short 
addresses. 

John Harrison, business manager of 
the Brooklyn and South Brooklyn 
Branches, reports that returns on the 
recent questionnaire on early Saturday 
closing showed that 60 per cent of the 
members voted for it, while only 35 
per cent of non-members were in favor 
of early closing. This appears to be 
a clear example of the advantages of 
organization. Work on the proposed 
early Saturday closing will continue un- 
til it meets with universal success. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Burck of 
Brooklyn celebrated the 48rd anniver- 
sary of their wedding on May 24. Al- 
though receiving many gifts, flowers 
and congratulatery messages, probably 
the most beautiful from a sentimental 
standpoint was a large cake, the deco- 
rative tones of which blended from 
silver into gold. On Monday Mrs. 
George Anselm, Mrs. Albert Di Matteo, 
Mrs. Charles Hembdt, Mrs. Fred 
Hirsch, Mrs. William Kramer, Miss M. 
B. Phillips and Mrs. A. Werner, jr., 
surprised Mr. and Mrs. Burck, pre- 


senting them with a handsome twin 
boudoir lamp. And it was some sur- 
prise. Mrs. Burck, who is the official 
hostess of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, cele- 
brated doubly as May 24th was also 
her birthday. 


State president and Mrs. David Van 
Gelder celebrated the 21st anniversary 
of their wedding on May 24th. 


—— fe — 
CASEY EASTERN PACKER HEAD. 


At the last monthly meeting of the 
Eastern Meat Packers’ Association, 
held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City, the annual election of offi- 
cers was held, resulting as follows: 

President—George A. Casey, Wil- 
mington Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Vice-President—Louis F. Kellar, A. 
Fink & Sons, Newark, N. J. 

Secretary and Treasurer—W. S. 
Codling, Albany Packing Co., Albany, 
N. Y. 

The directors include the officers and 
Fred. M. Tobin, Rochester Packing Co., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y.; Joseph M. 
Emmart, Emmart Packing Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky.; Fred G. Schenk, Colum- 
bus Packing Co., Columbus, 0.; Joseph 
Kurdle, Schluderberg-Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; George A. Schmidt, Otto 
Stahl, Inc., New York; Andrew Loffler, 
A. Loffler Provision Co., Inc., Benning, 
D. C.; Fred A. Vogt, F. G. Vogt & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

This association includes in its mem- 
bership meat packers located along the 
Atlantic Coast from Maine to Virginia, 
and as far West as Ohio and Kentucky. 
Monthly meetings are held at which 
merchandising and other immediate 


problems of the members are discussed. 





GEORGE A. CASEY. 


Elected president of the Eastern Meat 
Packers’ Association. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


T. H. Menten, branch house depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago, spent 
last week in New York. F. G. Schoen- 
feld, supervising engineers department, 
Chicago, visited at the Jersey City 
plant of the company during the past 
week. 


Cudahy visitors to the Nagle Packing 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., during the 
past week included C. O. Lovejoy of 
the glue department, Chicago, and G. R. 
Price of the wool department, Boston. 


C. G. Graves, traffic manager, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Wichita, Kas, 
visited the Brooklyn branch during the 
past week. 


The annual outing of the Stahl. 
Meyer-Ferris branches of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., will be held on Sunday, July 6, 
“4 Breinlinger Park, 4017 Boston Road, 

ronx. 


M. M. Rosenthal, secretary of Nathan 
Strauss, Inc., spent several days of the 
past week on business in the Boston 
territory. 


Visitors to Wilson & Co., New York, 
during the past week included J. J. 
Wilke, head of the margarine depart- 
ment; W. S. Vanatta, curled hair de- 
partment, and R. J. Cowden, poultry 
department, Chicago. A. T. Budgell, 
wool department, Boston, also spent 
several days in New York. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the City of New York 
by the Health Department during the 
week ended May 24, 1930, was as fol- 
lows: Meat.— Manhattan, 331 _Ibs.; 
Bronx, 5 lbs.; Queens, 327 lbs.; total, 
663 lbs. Fish—Manhattan, 20 lbs. 
equa and Game.—Manhattan, 212 

s. 


Harry J. Scanlan, of J. M. & P. 
Scanlan, slaughterers of sheep, lambs 
and calves, located on West 40th street, 
passed away on Saturday, May 24, fol- 
lowing an operation for relief of an 
internal disorder. The funeral took 
place on Wednesday, May 28. The 
Scanlan concern was one of the land- 
marks of the packing business in Man- 
hattan, founded by the elder generation 
and carried on by the sons while most 
of their contemporaries were absorbed 
by larger concerns or disappeared from 
the scene altogether. 

Wilson Brokerage, Inc., announce the 
removal of their offices to 429 Produce 
Exchange Building, New York City. 


eX 

TRANSPARENT WRAP PLANT. 

The first unit of the new plant of 
the Sylvania Industrial Corporation of 
Fredericksburg, Va., for the manufac- 
ture of transparent cellulose wrapping 
paper, was put into operation on May 
24. Completion of other units is be- 
ing rushed and they are expected to be 


in operation shortly. At the same time 
prices for transparent cellulose wrap- 
ping paper have been reduced approxi- 
mately %c per thousand square inches. 
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TES. — 
e depart- 
0, spent 
. Schoen. HEEKIN CAN 
oartment, 
Si es Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an im- | 
. pression of quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the con- 
sumer wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an 
» Packing attractive container. For years Heekin has served packers 
wee a with lithographed cans for every requirement. Today Heekin 
and G. R. personal service is ready to assist you in making your present 
Boston. can more beautiful . . . more attractive for the purchaser. 
, Saal Write for information 
, Jaco 
a, Kas. 
uring the The Heekin Can Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
c Stab nes 
-Meyer, 
July & Standard 1500-lb. 
ne Ham Curing Casks 
Manufactured by 
i Nate Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 
e 
Warsaw, Illinois 
& Boston Write for Prices and Delivery MARGARINE CARTONS 
i a aaa ciemn vars. PROTECT the PRODUCT 
> depart- Hy-Gloss Paraffined cartons, printed attractively, 
hair de- Dozier Meat Crates draws the attention of the buyer to your Brands. 
 Bodeetl Packing Box Shooks Write for Samples and Prices 
? a 
» = B. C. SHEAHAN CO. National Carton Company 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago Joliet, Illinois 
ne seized 
lew ‘= MORE CELLOPHANE PRICE CUTS. — ae ge nr ne pend a — NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
ring the ‘ . P ecrease in the national statistics. e P 
s as fol- Three reductions in the price of cello- cone is the case with tallow, which ig ac gies See Seees see 
31 = Ibs.; phane have been announced by the Du comes mainly from the United States, pate *. New Woe: tos eae ended 
s.; total, Pont Cellophane Co., effective May 26, Great Britain, and Argentina. Na 24. 1930. with commparinene: 
20 Ibs. August 1 and October 1. These are | Sausage casings increased about 30 ees ’ ‘ 
tan, 212 made possible, company officials say, Per cent in volume from Germany, a. a en b 3 
by increased production facilities avail. United States, Denmark, European west. arsa. meats: May 24. — week. 1929. 
able on those dates. The statement Russia, Norway, Argentina and a Steers, carcasses 9,241% 6,910 7,189% 
Me. & P. further points out that this makes number of other countries. Preliminary (ows, carcasses. = = = 
p, lambs eleven price reductions on cellophane national statistics indicate a slight de- Veais, carcasses 9,678 9,201 —_ 8,750 
th street, since its domestic manufacture was Crease under this heading. Lambs, carcasses 30,395 30,424 80,111 
7 24, fol- started by the Du Pont company six Imports of lard stearine and stearic Sear" com ike 247' 383 aah's03 588'175 
of of an years ago. acid were about one-third heavier. Pork cuts, Ibs,..1,889,214 1,594,706 1,809,815% 
“~ <= On moisture-proof eae tes xo in- a a Local slaughters: 
8. e d ducti vill b able in poitADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. _ Cattle ....--.-: k 8,347 8,667 
the land- ine near tapera, ft ia said that cious PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. Calves vackee cae 18.355 17,001 16,445 
in Man- will be reduced as rapidly as conditions Receipts of Western dressed meats Sheep whrenteess ns 40,731 Se'ea1 
sneration of manufacture permit. and local slaughters under city and fed- 
ile most The new figures reflecting the price eral inspection at Philadelphia for the i 
absorbed reductions announced will be 25 per week ended May 24, 1930: BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
red from cent of the original price of the product. Weck ee On. Receipts of Western dressed meats 
TP ee Western dressed meats: May 24. week. 1929. at Boston for the week ended May 24, 
moos tt SWEDISH MEAT IMPORTS. —_—_— teers. carcasses ---.-. 2505 244 2418 1980, with comparisons: 
Produce Nine-tenths of the import of pork pulls, cureamges <----- | Mf) 3ar 1.83 Week oor. 
City. into Sweden through the port of Gote- La. “eeeene Cases aes — 12,616 Western dressed meats: May 24. week. 1929. 
borg in 1929 consisted of American salt a &. ....:... ++ -474,649 428,218 412,401 Steers, carcasses... ... 2,436 2,355 2,896 
: . OWs, CATCASSES........ 1,215 1,222 1,307 
pork, according to the American consul Local slaughters: Bulls, carcasses. ....... 28 21 15 
LANT. located at that port. Pe SR Oe eer rere 1,454 1,288 1,415 Veals, carcasses........ 2 91170 Ro 
plant of Lard, the bulk of which is from the —{UNe® --------70-7:"7" 17289 18'987 151868 ‘Mutton, ‘carcasses...... 688 "512950 
ration of United States, shows an increase in = sheep .......sceeeeees 5,768 6,102 $8,807 Pork, ibs.............% 470,271 476,350 483,882 
manufac- 
peg THOMSON & TAYLOR 
s is be- COMPANY 
ted to be Recleaned Whole and Ground 
or pe: Spices for Meat Packers 
approxi- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
e inches. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good $12. —— 00 
Steers, medium . 
Cows, common and 


Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice... 
medium 


medium. 


Vealers, . -$11.00@13.50 
Vealers, -00@11.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, spring, good to choice er rs ory 50 
Lambs, good to choice. 5 
Lambs, medium 

Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 160-210 lbs 


@ 
@16.00 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
native heavy 
native light 
common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs. 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs.. 
Good to choice heifers 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


BES 


nN 
Re 


auc 


Tenderloins, 5: 
Shoulder clods 


Good to choice veal 
Med. to common veal 
Good to choice calves 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, prime . 27 
Lambs, good . 25 
Sheep, good se > 
Sheep, medium ........s+. 10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12- Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 20 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg.22 
ms, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 26 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 

Pork mmings, extra lean .. 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg..... PS 26 
Hams, 10@12 lbs. avg 5 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg........ eveccces 24 
Picnics, 4 -4 

Picnics, 8 Ibs. 

Rollettes, 8@10 ibe. ¢ 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 

Bacon, bon 

Bacon, boneless 

Pickled bellies.” ‘eqio Ibs. avg 


FANCY MEATS. 


ae steer tongues, untrimmed... 
Fresh steer tongues. 1. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


26c a pound 
40c a pound 
70c a pound 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 94-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...17 1.90 2.00 2.20 3.10 
Prime No, 2 veals...15 1.70 1.75 1.95 2.85 
Buttermilk No. 1....14 1.55 1.65 1.85 eee 
Buttermilk No. 2....12 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Branded Gruby -85 90 1.10 
Number 3 ralu 


1.50 





Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score).... - @32% 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)... er a. 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 


dozen 
firsts, 


Extra, 
Extra, 
Firsts 
Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, fancy, via express..... 27 
Leghorns, via express.......... 25 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...25 27 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...25 @27 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...24 @26 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...2% 25 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, 22 @24 


:.<2 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, @29 


60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...28 @29 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...27 @28 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...26 @27 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to 25 @26 
Turkeys— 


dozen, lb... 

Western, 

Western, 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib 
Chickens, broilers, small—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, under 17 lbs............... 32 @34 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 

Western, 60 to 65 Ilbs., 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per lb 

Western, 48 to 47 lbs., per lb 
Ducks— 

Long Island 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


-40 
38 


young toms, prime to fancy 
young hens, prime to fancy. 


@42 
@iv 


@40 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
May 22, 1930: 

May 16 
cheng ° ae 
b 


17 

33% 
34% 34% 

..851%4 3514 


19 
33 
3414 3414 
35% 35 35 34% 
Phila. ...85% 35% 35% 35% 35% 35% 
Wholesale prices’ of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 
34% 33% # 33 32% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last  — Since Jan. 1 — 
May 22. week. year. 1930. 1929. 
50,136 50,469 1,223,033 1,212,429 
76,997 67,659 1,423,939 1,369.349 
oh Sy 22,537 21,113 =375,195 437.645 
Phila.... 20,463 18,908 


434,922 437,600 
Total.170,133 159,597 


20 
33% 
3414 


21 
33% 


22 


32% 
4 


33% 32% 


oe. 


158,150 3,457,089 3,457,023 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


In Out 
May 22. May 22. 
-412,891 
-117,117 
137,561 

63,360 


. -780,929 


Same 
Onhand week-day 
May 23. last year. 
i, ay 010 3,883,572 
159,858 1,997,100 
2 175,408 593,601 
1,527,842 805.255 


16,193,118 7,279,528 


Chicago ... 
New York. 





129,011 


May 31, 1930 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 

per 100 lbs 2. 
Ammonium sulphate, double 

per 100 lb. f.a.s. New Yor! 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

B. P. L. f.0.b fish factory........ 4.25 & 10¢ 
Fish guano, foreign, 183@14% ammo- 

nia, 10% B. P. L ey 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ami 

3% A. P. A. f.0.b. fish = "3.75 & 50¢ 
Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot..2.07@ 2.10 
Tankage, ground, ammonia, 

15% B. P. L. bul 
Tankage, unground aaa ammo. . 


Phosphates. 
Foreign bone sank, Seen 3 and 50 


‘ .8.40 & 10¢ 


@32.00 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, Pos ton 

Kalnit, 14% bulk, per to 

Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. 

Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 

Cracklings, 50% unground 

Cracklings, 60% unground 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 
Fiat shin ooo} avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 
per 100 piece 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton.... 45.00 e0 
White hoofs, per ton 
wie, Piece nny avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 











Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FA] skins} 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
OXice: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 




















Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins| 


Specialists in skins of quality on} 
consignment. Results talk! lofood 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Caledonia 0113-0114 

















Importing Co., Inc. 
339 Pearl St., N. Y. City 


SHEEP 
CASINGS 


that serve you best 








Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


@25.00 
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